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AUGUST. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


fhe autumn winds are singing, 
Singing in the trees ; 

The ripen’d corn is waving, 
Waving in the breeze : 

The August moon is shining, 
Shining through the night, 

Bathing hill and meadow 
In floods of golden light ! 


The summer-time is dying, 
Dying in the year ; 

The autumn nights are coming, 
Coming very near ; 

Every leaf is fading, 
Fading day by day ; 

The broad sun sets in crimson, 
And morning tints are gray. 


The swallows come together, 
Together from the eaves, 
Waiting for the falling, ° 
The falling of the leaves ; 
All that made creation 
Beautiful to see 
Seems to be awaiting 
But the time to flee! 


Oh! the golden August, 
August, when the grain 
Quits the hill and lowland, 
In the loaded wain ; 
When the busy reapers 
In the fields appear, 
Garnering thy treasures, 
Sweet mother of the year! 


August—type of manhood, 
anhood, come what may, 
That but proves the strongest 
Nearest to fours 
So the August tells us, 
With its bounteous store, 
That the winter’s coming, 
And summer’s nearly o’er. 





THE OLD CAMP. 


Written in a Roman Fortification in Bavaria. 


BY PROFESSOR W. E. AYTOUN, 


There is a cloud before the sun, 


The wind is hushed and still, 


And silently the waters run 


Beneath the sombre hill. 


The sky is dark in every place, 


As is the earth below : 


Methinks it wore the self-same face 


Two thousand years ago. 


No light is on the ancient wall, 


No light upon the mound ; 


The very trees, so thick and tall, 


Cast gloom, not shade, around. 


So silent is the place and cold, 


So far from human ken, 
It hath a look that makes me old, 
And spectres time again. 


I listen, half in thought to hear 
The Roman trumpet blow— 

I search for glint of helm and spear 
Amidst the forest bough ; 

And armour rings, and voices swell— 
I hear the legion’s tramp, 


And mark the lonely sentinel 


Who guards the lonely camp. 


Methinks I have no other home, 


No other hearth to find; 


For nothing save the thought of Rome 


Is stirring in my mind. 


And all that I have heard or dreamed, 


And all I had forgot, 
Are rising up, as though they seemed 
The household of the spot. 


And all the names that Romans knew 
Seem just as known to me, 

As if I were a Roman too— 
A Roman born and free : 

And I could rise at Cesar’s name, 
As though it were a charm 


To draw sharp lightning from the tame, 


And brace the coward’s arm. 


And yet, if yonder sky were blue, 
And earth were sunny gay, 
If nature wore the summer hue 


That decked her yesterday, 


he mound, the trench, the rampart’s space, 


Would move me nothing more 


Than many a sweet 
That I have marked before. is 


I could not feel the br i 
Rich odours from the pia bon ™ 

I could not hear the linnets sing 
And think on themes like these. 
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The painted insects as they pass 
In swift and motley strife, 
The very lizard in the grass 


Would scare me back to life. 


Then is the past so gloomy now 
That it may never bear 

The open smile of nature’s brow, 
Or meet the sunny air? 

I know not that—but joy is power, 
However short it last; 

And joy befits the present hour, 
If sadness fits the past. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF MONOMANIACS. 


The case of Robert Pate, lately condemned to seven years’ transpor- 
tation for an assault upon the person of her Majesty, presents many | 
features of peculiar interest, in a medical, a philosophical, and a legal 
point of view. There could be no doubt as to the partia! insanity of the 
| culprit. His conduct had always been that of a man labouring under 
mental aberration. At one time, he fancied he was being pdisoned ; at 
another, that his stomach was full of bricks and stones. When he was 
in the service it was generally remarked, even among the mea, that he 
was not right inthe head. Forced by a common form of insanity— 
imaginary persecutions—to leave the army, Dr. Conolly was consulted 
upon his case; but, unfortunately, nothing was done towards placing 
him either under proper surveillance or control. 

While he was still at large, Mr. Startin, of Savile-row. reported his 
insanity to his relatives, but still no steps were taken to prevent the 
catastrophe, which was sure to occur some day or other. Every one, 
who saw Robert Pate cursorily, was struck with his proceedings and 
condition. People stopped his cab-driver to inquire if he was in his 
right mind. Those who have been in the habit of intercourse consid- 
ered him latterly getting worse. So clearly, indeed, was the insanity 
of the man proved to the jury, that Baron Alderson congratulated the 
court upon the circumstance; for he justly remarked, ‘‘It has lon 
been the boast of this country that no man of sane mind could be foun 
capable of committing an attack on his sovereign;” and the learned 
judge, therefore, it is to be supposed, considered Robert Pate’s case no 
exception to the general rule. Yet Robert Pate was found guilty of a 
premeditated crime by the jury, and was condemned to seven years’ 
transportation by the judge. 

Such a result fully deserves a moment's consideration. The attorney- 
general laid it down, after the well-known fiat of Lord Hale, * That it, 








“was able of distinguishing between right and wrong, to justify 
| the jury in coming to a conclusion that an accused person was insane ;” 

and Baron Alderson said, in his charge to the jury, ‘‘ That they must 
| clearly understand that it was not because a man was insane that he 
was unpunishable; and upon this point there was generally a very 
grievous delusion in the minds of medical men.” . 

This conflicting position of men of science and of men of law here al- 
luded to, and which has presented itself so frequently of late, appears 
to us to arise from a misapprehension of objects. Medical men, in up- 
holding before the jury, as in duty and conscientiousness they are 
bound to do, the insanity of a criminal, do not wish to screen the guilty 

rson from punishmerat, but to convey by implication the kind of pun- 
ishment (confinement in an asylum and medical treatment) which 
should be inflicted in such a case; while the law officers of the Crown 
are jealous of a plea of insanity, as such may either lead to the acquit- 
tal of a guilty person, or to what they deem to be a too heavy punish- 
ment—seclusion in an asylum for life. To avoid these two alternatives, 
the law has ruled that it is not because a man is insane that he is un- 

unishable, medical men agreeing in the same view of the matter, only 
hiffering as to the mode of punishment to be adopted. 

Medical men, further, do not in general entertain that distinction 
upon which so much emphasis has been laid since the time of Lord 
Hale, as to the knowledge between right and wrong. Dr. Davey, one 
of the surgeons of the Hanwell Asylum, justly remarked in his ** Medico- 
Legal Reflections on the Trial of Daniel M‘Naughten,” that if con- 
sciousness be the test of insanity, be would be at a loss to comprehend 
the cases of by very far the greater number of the patients in Hanwell 
Asylum. He instances, for example, the following case :—A patient, 
an inmate of Hanwell Asylum, labours under a form of insanity, char- 
acterised by excessive and obdurate pride. She sits always in one 
Lowe with her head thrown upwards and backwards, and her eyes 
directed to the ceiling, the legs are crossed, and the body erect as a 
board. She declines speaking to any one, and if spoken to, exhibits 
the utmost contempt and annoyance. The only condescension she is 
ever known to be guilty of, is to inflict a severe chastisement on some 

rson or other whe may happen to incur her particular displeasure. 

o far as we can learn, adds Dr. Davey, this patient has no illusion or 
hallucination ; her intellectual capacities are very good. No medical 
man doubts the necessity of punishing these violences of a proud and 
passionate nature; they only differ with lawyers as to the mode of 
punishment. They adopt moral and humane means; the law, such as 
are alone at its disposal. What possible good would transportation do 
in a case like this ’ 

The views now entertained by the majority of medical men upon the 
question of responsibility as most consistent with our improved knowl- 
edge of the functions of the brain, as well as with reason, religion, and 
morality, may be expressed in the words of Mr. Sampson, author of a 
well-known pamphlet on ‘‘ Criminal Jurisprudence considered in rela- 
tion to Mental Organization,”—that so far from the Creator havin 
sent into the world some beings who are responsible, and others who 
are —: from responsibility, there is, in fact, no exception what- 
ever; and that every human being is alike responsible—responsible (ac- 
cording to the degree of his departure, either in mind or body, from 
that degree of sanity necessary to the proper discharge of his social 
duties) to undergo the painful, but benevolent treatment which is re- 
quisite for his cure. 

The now generally-admitted fact of plurality of organs and functions 
of the brain would at once show that there may be monomania or par- 
tial insanity, and yet an average degree of intelligence and a perfect 
appreciation of right from wrong. Dr. Wigan has gone further, and 
has to most persons shown in a satisfactory manner the duality of the 
mind, and that actually one propensity may be excited or diseased, 
while its corresponding organ may be ina state of quiescence. It has 
been justly remarked y Combe, in his invaluable essay on the ** Con- 
stitution of Man,” that if a man could be found in whom all the quali- 
ties of mind and body were healthfully constituted and harmoniously 
developed, we should. then behold one who would realize, humanly 

speaking, a perfect being. That all fall short of this standard, is a 


Ww ecessary to show that a man was not aware what he was doing, or 
p 
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more nearly to it than others; and the question that we have to con- 
sider in estimating the qualities of our fellow-creatures, is not whether 

any one exists whose mind.and body are thus perfectly sane, but what is 

the relative degree of his or her divergence from the perfect type. 

A variety even of most trifling things indicates in each the amount of 
this divergence from that harmonious balance of the mental powers in 
which alone true soundness of mind can exist. The moment a 
becomes what is called eccentric, mentally separates himself from those 
who are around him, or departs in any ostensible manner from the 
adopted practices of society, he is insane according to this amount of 
divergence. Itcannot, asa means of correction, be too strongly point- 
ed out that all indulgence in excessive vanity or love of approbation, 
excessive pride, whether of family, social position, intelligence, riches 
or other acquisitions, in religious exaltation and imaginary superior 
piety, by excessive benevolence and injudicious hospitality or generosi - 
ty, and their reverse, are forms of monomania or tial insanity. 
There is an excess of activity and consequent disease of one set of facul- 
ties to the injury and detriment of others, more especially the intellect 
ang the more amiable, generous, and noble sentiments. The exquisite 
balance of mental operations is interrupted, and however unpleasant 
the imputation, there is incipientinsanity. Society, happily, generally 
takes upon itself the correction of these minor forms of insanity. 
Monomaniacal dresses and other affectations in person and manner, in- 
dicative of a diseased self-esteem or love of approbation, are put down 
by ridicule, by reproach, or by general condemnation. Society, indeed 
generally controls by derision and contempt the demands of an over- 
weening or excessive vanity or pride. But when the same monomania 
is carried to uncontrollable excess, as in the instance of the patient at 
Hanwell, it is obvious that it is the duty of society to punish such aber- 
rations by confinement and proper medical coercion and treatment, 

So it is with rd to the progress of evil. We are all more or less 
addieted to evil, but the tendency is as contrary, and as opposed to a 
healthy and proper condition of mind, as any other form of monomania. 
False impressions, ungovernable desires, deficiencies of intellect or feel- 
ing—in short, all that makes up the sum of human errors, arises 
an unbalanced action of the various faculties of the mind ; and to the 
extent, therefore, that any one faculty is deficient in its comparative re- 
lation to the others in any individual, such is the extentof this depar- 
ture from true soundness of mind in regard to those objeets to which 
that faculty may relate. ‘ 

All human beings, then, are not perfect, but are more or less insane ; 
that insanity, or divergence from perfection, being greater at times than 
at others. Thus, a person whose facultiesare generally keptin admir- 
able trim, will, under the influence of passionor excitement, do 
which hemay regret at other times. So also with regard to pr - 
ties—as love, the desire to acquire, to possess, or to hoard ; by nature 
blessings, they may Pegonerate into curses, when transgressing the 
bounds of eration<*” * 

For the same reason, few crimes are committed in a state of sanity. 
Theft is more frequently a mere manifestation of uncontrolled or dis- 
eased acquisitiveness, or it arises from a deficiency of corrective feelings 
rather than from positive want; so, also, the wounds and injuries in- 
flicted, and murders committed, are far more frequently the result of 
passions aroused toa maddened and uncontrollable degree of resent- 
ment, jealousy, pride, or a drunken, furious, or morbid condition of 
body and mind, than of cool premeditation. The law takes cognizance 
of this latter fact to a certain extent, and establishes a distinction be- 
tween murder and manslaughter ; but it is obvious that society can 
take no cognizance of crime, except to prevent and to punish it, Hence 
it is, that if insanity was to bea shield to either punishment or preven - 
tion, the plea might be advanced in almost every instance of evil done. 
Baron Alderson was, therefore, ee justified in ruling, that it is 
not because a man is insane that he is not punishable. The question is, 
when is the mode of commission of such a character that the punish- 
ment should be preventive, that is, medical rather than revengeful. 
Some of our best heads have been puzzled at this point of the question. 
Forexample, Mr. George Combe saw in the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 
Dublin, a patient who exhibited a total want of moral feeling and prin- 
ciple, yet possessed considerable intelligence, ingenuity, and plausibili- 
ty. He had been a scourge to his family from childhood—had been 
turned out of thearmy as an incorrigible villain—had attempted the 
life of a soldier—had been repeatedly tlogged—and had since attempted 
the life of his father. Respecting thisman, Dr Crawford, physician 
at the asylum, made the following remarks :—‘‘He never was different 
from what he now is ; he has never evinced the slightest mental inco- 
herence on any one point, nor any kind of hallucination. It is one of 
those cases where there is great difficulty in drawing the line between 
extreme moral depravity and insanity, and in deciding at what point an 
individual should cease to be esneliened as @ responsible moral agent, 
and amenable to the laws. The governors and medical gentlemen of 
the asylum have often had doubts whether they were justified in keep- 
ing him as a lunatic, thinking him a more fit subject for a bridewell.” 
We should have entertained but small doubts on the matter. It was 
humane and proper, under the circumstances, to keep aman, whose 
mind was so callous to every moral feeling and principle, under restraint 
as @ moral lunatic ; but it was just to society to punish him by law for 
every crime committed. 

In the case of Robert Pate, the insanity was established by antece- 
dents, yet an indignant public called loudly and justly for punishment 
of a gross outrage committed. In his case his friends were most to 
blame, for not having put a long-ago acknowledged monomaniac under 
proper surveillance ; but, the crime being committed, few medical men, 
as the learned judge premised, would have denied that punishment was 
necessary ; they would only, by establishing the insanity of the accused 
have shown that the punishment should have been removal for ever 
from a society which he had sogrossly injured—not transportation, like 
a felon. 

In the very paper which recorded the trial of Robert Pate, there was 
@ verdict of a different character given in the case of one Walker, who 
threatened to assassinate the President of the French Republic, This 
bad man was declared by two medical men to be excited on three points 
—viz., suicide, homicide, and celebrity. The punishment awarded was 
not Ce butincarceration inan asylum, and the cold-water 
douche, which, by reducing the excitement of the diseased organs and 
bringing reason into slap, bas proved to bea far more efficient punish-« 
ment than any one which would have pandered to the said Walker’s love 
of notoriety. ssi g 

Instances have been observed of females who at certain times were 
afflicted with a vehement desire to steal, though quite free from any 
such disposition at other times. Crimes committed under such influen- 
ces should be subjected to medical, not tocrimnal, punishment. Inthe 
case of Lord Ferrers, that nobleman had shown symptoms of insanity 
in a previous part of his life, and his friends had been considering the 
propriety of taking out acommission of lunacy against him. He had 
quarrelled with his wife, who was separated from him, and he conceiv- 
ed that his steward took —_ with her, and called him into his library, 

e 





truth which religion and experience alike confirm; but some approach 





where he made him kneel down, upon which he produced a pistol, and 
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m. Every one knows Lord Ferrers was found guilty of murder, 
pa mare ie his verdict has been much found fault with, but there 
was no other alternative. Lord Ferrers had not been put under control 
as a moral patient, but had been left, under influence of partial insanity 
to commit the crime of murder; the plea, therefore, of previous insanity, 
could no more avail him than that of temporary insanity, from excited 
anger or passion, is allowed to avail the murderer. : 

e cannot but acknowledge that this is a question surrounded with 
many difficulties. Sir William Follett ruled, in the case of M‘N aughten, 
as Baron Alderson has done in that of Pate—that, to excuse him, it will 
not be sufficient that he laboured under partial] insanity ; that he had a 
morbid disposition of mind, which would not exist in a sane person. A 
French writer upon medical jurisprudence says : ‘The monomaniac lives 
under an influence which impels him to such and such an act, which may 
become irresistible. Let us hope that the jury, seeking justice inlaw, 
may examine the circumstances of the crime, and may appreciate the 
motives.” Wethink that the English law has acted more wisely in an- 
ticipating the difficulty, by deciding that monomania or partial insanity 
shall be no excuse. We could show, by a great number of instances, 
what we have before adverted to, that almost all crimes are committed 
under monomaniacal influences ; andif you do not punish one you can- 
not punish another. We ouly regret that medical men an lawyers, pla- 
ced in such frequent collision upon these questions, should not come to 
an understanding as tothe particular form of punishment. Whipping 
was some time back proposed as a mode of correction for a certain mono- 
maniacal annoyance, become of late far too frequent, and it appears to 

t several advantages. It would humiliate a morbid vanity, or 
fone of noteriety, more than any other infliction, and it would act as a 
counterirritant to the excited organs of self-importance. 

It is well known, that the kings, queens, bishops, and apostles, to be 
met with in all large asylums, have no real belief in their own illusions, 
andthe knowledge of this fact alone points out the method ofcure. 
Many eminent authorities upon the subject, as Dr. Pritchard and others, 
do not believe in partial insanity ; there cannot, they say, be a speck 
in an apple without the whole fruit —oaemene sniabed. This is, toa 
certain extent, true, as far as the functions of the brain are concerned, 
but it scsrcely applies to the legal part of the inquiry, which directs its 
attention to the simple fact, whether, at the time when the crime was 
committed, there was consciousness of the fact. Under all and every 
circumstance, the law, which will only recognise irresponsibility where 
there is mania, imbecility, or idiocy, is still administered in this coun- 
try with firmness, tempered by humanity, towards the criminal ; and so 
much has been done in modern times in improving the different systems 
of treatment of criminals, that there can be little doubt but that when 
it is thoroughly understood that all classes of criminals (with the above- 
mentioned exceptions) are amenable to the laws, that while society will 
be saved by the certainly of such punishment from many painful and 
distressing occurrences, that a treatment also more in accordance with 
the positive and well-attested condition of the crimnals will be devised. 


> 








A GOSSIP ABOUT THE LAKES. 


After the noise and bustle of a ten-hours’ railway journey from town, 
there is something strange and outlandish in the sensation experienced 
as the coach-wheels leave the firm ground of Hest Bank and suddenly 
commence their dumb run upon the Lancaster Sands. 

The traveller sees before him a miniature desert, in which he boldly 
plunges without a track to guide him; for the pathway which for ages 
man has day by day graven upon its surface each succeeding tide has 
effaced, as though jealous of the encroachment ; in place of labourers 
at work in the fields, he sees the ‘‘cocklers” busy among the briny 

ls, and the seagull on his white-curved wings sweeps under the very 
noses of the leaders. 

“Well,” said I to the coachman, “ this is as strange a road as ever 
I travelled.” 

** A werry good road when one knows it,” said he, at the same time 
taking a wide sweep in his course. ‘ Look’e there,” pointing to the 
spot he had avoided, ‘that’s the tail of a quisboend ; @ bit furder, 
and my whip wouldn’t stand up in it, more than a spoonin a mustard- 


To my unpractised eye there was no sign of the dangerous vicinage ; 
the whole space as far as Kent’s Bank, some seven or eight miles’ dis- 
tance, seemed ridged with infinite smali wavelets of sand—the rude 
writing of the receded tide. 

On we rattled with the steadiness of the rail, nothing daunted by 
the formidable appearance of the Kent river, which flows through the 


sands. 

A ford! What a picturesque thing it is! Mayket-carts piled with 
country produce, horsemen and buxom wenc —all waiting for the 
rough old jack-booted guide to lead them’avross. All,didI say? Not 
all. One country girl, with a noble simplicity, gathered up a huge hand- 
fal of petticoat, and triumphantly waded over. That I veiled not my 
eyes instinctively is thy fault, O Etty! who hast made us citizens of 
the great Babylon stand fire at the nude. As for our Jehu he disdain- 
ed the guide’s help, and dashed his team through with all the confi- 
dence of Neptune F 

There was a strange mixture of the stable and sea in the man that 
made him quite a study. His broad brim, seemed striving behind to 
develope itself into s ‘‘ sou’-wester;” he was wrapped in a compromise 
between a pilot and a driving-coat; he talked as knowingly of a craft 
as of a “ drag,” and boasted that he handled the ropes as often as the 
ribands. Morecomb Bay was his exercising ground, and he could ex- 
plain every ruffle on the sand as though he had been born and bred 
there—a flat-fish. 

«“‘ There, now,” said he, after we had rattled over the Cartmel penin- 
sula and were nearing the Furness shore, “that’s a sight you don’t 
see every day!” pointing with his whip to a long furrow in the sand as 
he spoke. ‘* What do you figure that out to be?” 

I gave it up. 

** De see,” said he, leaning back, ‘‘ where our wheel-marks have just 
eut across it? Well, that was where the Bardsea steamer dragged her 
keel last tide, and now we comesand makes our mark right athert-like. 
"Taint every day as a five-hundred ton ship cuts across the high-road 
that way.” 

As this strange compound beside me rattled on after this fashion, I 
felt certain misgivings as to his genus. From his waste upwards he 
was of the Jarvey class, undoubtedly; but what was there beneath the 
leathern apron? A merman’s flabby tail had just suggested itself, 
when a huge boot-heel descended upon my toe, dissipating all doubt, as 
the wheelers were suddenly drawn up upon their haunches at the Sun 
Hotel, Ulverstone. . 

“ But what have you dragged us over the Lancaster sands for?” say 
the reader; ‘‘and whither are you leading us?” ‘ 

Because, good friend, I am fora day or two in the Lake country, and 
have a theory about the best way to it. Let those who love the rail go 
on to Bowness, and enter Windermere by its drawing-room window ; [ 
prefer its natural porch, the sparkling Leven,—the gladdest, brightest 
river in all the world. Besides, there is an wsthetic reason for taking 
the route by the sands, which should not be overlooked. A gourmand 
in scenery adopts a system of contrasts in his landscapes, just as the 
wine-taster does with his palate: a rough cheese prepares the way for 
a delicate appreciation of the fruity port: a morning’s journey on a 
landscape as flatas your hand gives the eye a relish for a mountain 
scenery and a sparkling lake. 

We will not linger on the way between Ulverstone and Newby 
Bridge,—not even to dwell upon its rich scenery, nor to delight in the 
bright river which, ere it is lost in the sandy gorge of the sea, is seen 
through its verdant fringe of trees, leaping beside the road up which 
the traveller slowly toils. 

If there is a model-inn in the world for the tired and dusty pedes- 
trian it is the Swan at Newby Bridge. Thirsty and footsore he crosses 
the old grey arch, and mine host, napkin in hand, smiles upon him from 
the capacious doorway of the hostel. Throwing aside his knapsack, he 
strolls down a few yards to the grassy margin of the river whilst din- 
ner is preparing. Around, on every side, a eful verdure walls in 
ascene of perfect peace. Swiftly and with the sparkle of innumerable 
brilliants the stream flows over its shallow bed, scarce deep enough to 
float the light skiff, in whose shadow the great trout with ceaseless fin 
poises himself against the crystal flood. As you watch him with the 
eye of an angler dinner is announced, and you pass at once to the con- 
templation of his fellow in a napkin, with the appreciation of a gas. 
tronome. : 

A trout and a cutlet in the quiet domestic little coffee-room, with the 
window draped with emerald leaves, gives no bad foretaste of the way 
things are done in the Lake country,—at least, in that portion of it 
whicn is not made the head-quarters of the upstart rich, who are fast 
vulgarizing all before them; white ‘‘ chokered” waiters and all their 
couoomitante taking the place of the wholesome simplicity that reigned 

yore. 


My magees at rary | this perfect little inn was not lessened by the 
glimpse I caught of a bright-haired young beauty alighting from her 

mountain pony at the moment of departure, and what spell there is in 

the very neighbourhood of gentle womanhood we leave to our reader's 

own heart; but to go I was obli The last bell of the steamer was 

ringing; the white smoke was giving its final blow; and the little Lady 

of the Lake, a hundred yards up the stream, was ready to take her 

pathway up the enchanted lake. 

Light as she is, there is scarcely water enough to float her—scarcely 
breadth enough to clear the water-lilies that pave the crystal floor on 
either side. Nota glimpse of the Queen of the Lakes is to be seen— 
not a mountain rears its blue summit in the distance. We pick our 
way down a mere brooklet running between hill-sides, the graceful lit- 
tle steamer turning and twisting like an eel. The tourist is all anti- 
cipation,—a turn, and we sweep into the lake. 

Nay, good tourist, get rid of that depreciating look; say not that 
your ideal is destroyed, and that Windermere is ‘a sell,” as some fast 
young gentlemen declare on their first introduction. When you have 

ived upon it fifty years, as Christopher North says, you might have 
something to say about it. Wait until the swift paddles have run you 
up the narrow reach of the lake,—until you thread your way between 
the mimic isles,—until Bowness is passed, and then ask yourself if a 
more lovely corner of the world is to be found than the nook where 
stands the bold brotherhood of mountains uponits northern shore. How 
gently the sweeping hills fold across each other, like the kerchief on a 
maternal breast; and how the soft lake repeats the image in her own 
liquid bosom 
I hope [ am not writing in the spirit of a guide-book, but the last 
few lines smack of it most forcibly, I must confess. There is nothing 
I detest more than dosing a reader with effete descriptions of scenery, 
and of such scenery as this above all things; for how vain are words 
to attempt a realization to the mind of a blue atmosphere of the moun- 
tain gorge, the tender gradations of its light, or of the weird-like 
forms of the cloud shadows, as with strange contortions they chase each 
other up the craggy steeps! 

There, now, yawn no more, good reader; I promise, though in the 
very midst of the mountains, never to say as many words about them 
again throughout the paper. 

Whilst Belle Isle and its stately mansion still hides from us the north- 
ern sky line, jagged with towering peaks, I land sore @ green promon- 
tory, such as Undine might have sported upon with the old fisherman, 
leaving the steamer to pursue her way through the wooden isles on her 
upward passage. 

A charming little nest is the Ferry Inn, and no jollier landlord is 
there, than Arnold—no kinder, more motherly creature, than my land- 
lady. The inn looks directly upon the glassy lake through a fringe of 
noble trees, just as a beauty peers at herself in the mirror through her 
luxuriant tresses. The pleasure-skiffs grind and fret their cutwaters 
against the pebbles, within biscuit toss of the breakfast-parlour win- 
dows, and those who are romantically inclined can drip silver from their 
oars in the moonlit lake ere the warm glow of the coffee-room has de- 
parted from their cheek. This is as it should be, but it is quite an ex- 
ception to the general. rule, which is to plant the inns at a mile’s dis- 
tance from the water. Such is the case at Ambleside, at Patterdale, 
and Keswick—a most unnatural divorce, and worthy of all condemna- 
tion. The delight is to take the water like a duck, at any moment and 
in any dress, and not to pay it a formal visit as you would a frigid ac- 
quaintance. 

The moon was slowly rising over Orrest Head, and her reflexion, like 
a silver shallop, was noiselessly ferrying from shore to shore of the 
unruffied mere, as I rose from the substantial viands of my worthy 
host. To ship a pair of sculls and pull out into the lake was an in- 
stinctive act. It was as natural to be attracted by the soft swells of 
music which came over from Bowness—Bowness, the pleasure-village of 
the}Lake country, where yachtsmen flourish and fair maids flirt, where 
in the summer evenings lights quiver so long in the dark water, wink- 
ing ever and anon as the gauze-clad angels swim by in the dreamy 
waltz. ‘*Onsuch anight as this” I found myself amid a crowd of 
promenaders, which the band had congregated in the grounds of the 
Royal Hotel. Every window was open col full of life. Silks rustled 
upon the balconies, and young bright faces came in and out of the deep 
shadows made by the clustering clematis. The scene realized one’s 
Seay emg idea of the gaity reigning upon the river lake. I still 

ear in my memory the form of one gentle fair leaning alone from one 
of the upper casements, her graceful outline distinctly traced against 
the brilliant light of the room. Her hair had fallen loosely about her 
shoulders (I am not romancing an inch), and she was gazing fixedly 
upon the lake—thinking, perchance, of some far-distant Romeo. 





The moon was hidden by a dark bank of cloud as I sought for my 
boat amid those grouped at the landing-place. Some one in my absence 
had drawn its nose upon the pier. I thought this strange at the mo- 
ment, but pushed off into the dark. The graceful silhouette of the 
unknown Juliet was still visible from the window of the hotel as I pul- 
led right out into the lake, now black and stillas death. Far away on 
the opposite shore, the lights of the Ferry Inn glistened like glow- 
worms set upon the water’s edge. I might have been midway in the 
passage, and my thoughts were far away, wondering whether a fair 
lady down in the West looked out vacantly into the night with my im- 
age in her soul, when my eye caught a small white object moving to 
and fro in the bottom of the boat. I put my hand down, and found the 
bottom full of water ! 

** What a disgusting pig that Arnold must be to give me a boat that 
makes water like this,” I remarked, not at all alarmed: and was only 
quickening my stroke, when I heard a slight gushing sound at the head 
of the skiff. I darted forward, and placed my hand on the side—it was 
— in streams through a gaping seam ! 

Good God! the lake at that spot was two hundred and forty feet deep. 
I was in a sinking boat and could not swim! 

For a moment I sat paralyzed—then I started up and shouted, but 
all was still except the jug-jug of a nightingale singing from the dis- 
tant shore, and the sound of the spouting water that seemed to me at 
that moment louder than the loudest cataract. I sat down in despera- 
tion, and pulled for very life—the water, inch by inch, coming up to 
my knees. 

Suddenly a rustling sound made my heart leap with horror—on eve- 
ry hand tall and shadowy forms bent over the boat side, I thought the 
spirits of the lake were about to clutch and bear me down into the 
gloomy depths below. In the midst of my terror the moon burst forth, 
and to my great relief my ghostly assailants transformed themselves 
into harmless flagreeds. 

I was ashore on Belle Isle, a deeply thankful man. [Had it been un- 
inhabited I might have played Robinson Crusoe for the night ; but as- 
sistance came, and then the cause of my disaster was apparent at once. 
I had taken the wrong boat—one that had met with damage, and had 
been drawn up on the landing-place for safety. Such was my first ad- 
venture upon Windermere. 

The glorious fire in the Ferry kitchen was not the least pleasant 
place after my cold foot-bath. Reader, if you be of the silver-fork 
school, you will wonder perhaps at my low habits. Nevertheless, there 
are occasions on which a capacious kitchen is not to be sneered at. I had 
looked in at the coffee-room, and the very sight of the place chilled me 
to the bone. Each table, inhabited by its own separate group, seemed 
as much isolated from the others as the isles of the lake. Here a cler- 
gyman sat with his two daughters, surrounded by a mortal chevaur 
de frise, that would fain repel the assault of the slightest glance—there 
two Oxford men from different tables threw out their invisible antenne, 
and minutely examined and watched each other from the very depths 
of their all-absorbing newspapers, The only real group was the one 
most shunned by the others—a party of “‘ cheap trippers,” as the inn- 
keepers contemptuously designate those who “ do” the lakes by excur- 
sion trains. 

What a contrast to all this genteel frost-work and silly constraint 
was the Homeric breadth and generous simplicity of the bright and 
cheerful kitchen. Behold on one side of the ample room, a large oaken 
dresser extending from floor to ceiling, black with age and bright with 
labour, carved,and twisted enough to excite the envy of Wardour Street. 
Mugs and tankards of bright pewter stand out against the dark back- 
ground clearly as in a Dutch picture, and flash and grow dull again as 
the wood-fire Teapt and glowed upon the merry hearth. Huge hams 
depended from the rafters, flanked by crisp and sad coloured herbs, and 
ropes of onions shining jollily like gigantic strings of beads. Three or 
four lassies in snow-white jackets and linsey-woolsey petticoats, wood- 
en-soled shoes and worsted stockings, clumped about their different vo- 
cations, reminding you of Landseer’s peasant girl in his Bolton Abbey ; 
& weather-beaten guide, alternately fplaguing the girls about their 
sweethearts and drinking with the landlord ; a fisherman from the lake ; 
and a yachtsman from Bowness a little fresh : such were the company 
and the scene in the nay Inn kitchen as I entered, and such might 





be found in twenty other hostels of the lake district not yet utterly 








spoilt by dainty company. I confess I love such ey 
rather smoke my pipe in one of their warm ingles me ay bs sory 
in one of the richest Persian rage, or loll upon a sofa of the best ng 
ret, in we correct saloon re gil “Y coffee-room. . u- 

In such snuggeries you hear all the history of the country side . 
old shepherd, as he warms the} nutty ale. grees bequacions, get in”® 
his lonely watchings among the fells; the guide drops his tone rof “4 
sional, end gives the pedestrian hints worth knowing. The A at _ 
which the mistress chats and works among her maids smacks of th ~y! in 
patriarchal—on every side the traveller sees about him character r ‘ 
and direct — the oo quests of nature. ough 

A loud laugh, with rapid contagion, was circling roy 
as I ehsand, above which arose the broad, rich pheemeaae 5 rid 
landlord. Mine host is a Dorsetshire man; and with a perde 
clanishness, has imported a little colony from his county who fil] all the 
more responsible posts of the hostelry. In the midst of the hard si 
ing accent of the North, you are surprised to find Boots answerin sing - 
in the rich west-country dialect, or to hear the ferryman trollj fay 
some doggered ballad of the south as he gives way with his be hn 
arms. To a traveller, coming, like myself, from those parts, the pA 
familiar sound was as wren y aagpey as for the Scotchman to hear 
the bagpipes in the streets of London, or for the Swiss to see a pine tre. 
or a snowy peak at the torrid zone. e 

The cause of the laughter I yop learned. Mine host in his own 

eculiar way, was beginning a little episode in his life that he was ver 
ond of relating. The yachtsman had been asking him if he knew ap 4 
thing of Wordsworth.* J 

‘«‘Knaw’d'n,” said he, with a merry twinkle of his eye, «1 should 
think I did afew ;” and rising from his seat, he reached and took down 
a tin horn from beside the beam that ran along the ceiling. “ That.” 
said he, eyeing the instrument with @ look of affection, “‘ was when | 
blow’d the harn.” So saying, he gave it a blast that smacked of the 
coaching days of old. 

What blowing the horn had to do with his knowledge of the poet, was 
a puzzle to those of his company who had never heard his story before 
which included myself and the yachtsman. , 

‘* Blow’d the harn !” said the latter in a half-tipsy tone, “what do 
you mean by that?” 

«Why, you see this wuz the way I comed to knaw Wadswuth” (the 
Lakers thus pronounce the Laureate’s name,) ‘ so I shan’t forget’n agen 
inahurry. When I wuz guard of the Whitehaven mail,” (here he re- 
freshed himself with a blast), ‘ five years agone and more, as we wuz a 
slappin’ os ,and just coming to a sharpish turn—you knows thecarner 
nigh the bridge, two miles this side Keswick—what should we see” 
(here he put the horn to his mouth again for another flourish; but his 
wife, with screwed-up eyes, snatched it out)—** what should we see but 
sumthin’ uncommon tall and grand, tooling along a little pony shay, as 
cool as murder. 

‘*I give you my word and honour, gentlemen,” said he, turning round 
tous quite impressively, “‘I never had occasion but this once to 
tune up this blessed harn as a warning, and hang me if I didn’t 
miss it. 

‘*¢ «Oh, Lord, here’s a smash,’ saidI; ‘ and afore the words wuz out of 
my mouth, crash went the shay all to smitherins right through a dry 
wall, and slap went the driver over into a plantation—arms out, and 
great-coat a-flying. We thought for sure ’*twas all over with’n; 
but presently he picked hisself up uncommon tall again; and says 
he,— 

** «I'll have this matter thoroughly investigated.’ 

‘* With that he walked off towards the public. 

‘** And ‘Bill,’ said coachee to I, very down like, for twas a bad bit of 
business, ‘ who de think that is ?” 

‘© «Well, who be’t Jem” says I. 

** «Why, who but the powit, Wadswuth,’ 

«* And now gentlemen,” said he, turning round, “when you next 
goes to Keswick, just by the bridge about two miles out, you'll see 
two yards of the wall down to this day, and that’s where we spiit the 

owit !” 

é A prolonged blast on the horn, and a loud laugh, marked the land- 
lord’s sense of the excellence of the joke. r 

“* Ay, and often and often,” continued he, returning the horn to its 
place, ‘‘ since that, when I’ve a-seen the grand fowks draw up to the 
Mount, I’ve a said, sly-like to myself,—* Ah, gentlemen, you be going 
to see the powit but you never had’n call upon you, unexpected like, ona 
flying visit over a wall’” 

A general gossip now ensued with respect to Wordsworth and Hartley 
Coleridge. Poor Hartley was naa | the favourite of the Lakers. His 
genial nature and simple kind heartedness won upon them wonderfully. 
The women doted on him. He was never, they said, without a ha’pen- 
ny in his pocket for the children; and ‘“‘Ay, he was a good-hearted 
little fellow,” was an exclamation all joined in. As poor Hood said,— 
‘** The rock he split upon was quarts.” The rough “‘ statesmen,” as the 
small farmers of the district are called, were never so happy as wher 
they could induce the poet to take a glass at their expense. With all 
his familiarity, however, he managed to impress them with a most ex- 
alted idea of his abilities; andI was much amused, and not a little as- 
tonished, to hear the general assent given to an idea thrown out by 
es speaker, that ‘‘ he used to write all Wadswuth’s best pieces for 

im.” (!) 

The severe nature of the Laureate sorted not so well with them as 
that of * Little Hartley,” who would fuddle himself with the men, romp 
with the children, and write love-letters for the lasses. 

As I went up stairs to bed, I could not help taking a peep in at the 
coffee-room—it was as cold and silent as ever, the clergyman still kept 
watch and ward over his daughters, the Oxford men had not done si- 
lently perusing each other. ‘ To-night, at all events,” said I, shutting 
the door, ‘* Kitchen has had the best of it.” 4 

I remember now, and I might as well confess it, that no small element 
of the general satisfaction I felt at the Ferry Inn, was the fact that the 
coffee-room was guiltless of any of those white-neckerchiefed gentry, 
with napkin under arm, and soft, cat-like footsteps, whose every 
> 9 ps immediately posted up in their own minds in readiness for 
the bill. 

Jane, our neat-handed Phillis, with her mild, dove-like eyes, and 
bright brown hair, did her spiriting differently. There was something 
so modest in her speech, and so innocent in her bearing, that you in- 
stinctively put down the soft peddle in your voice when addressing her. 
As for myself, I honestly confess that I loved to see ner touch at my 
solitary table,as she cruized between the different parties in the 
vate cong room; and many a journey after needless muffins her beauty 
cost her. 

The morning I left I had the coffee-room all to myself, I remember ; 
and, rascal that I was, I determined to take advantage of it. 

*« Jane, I want to speak to you,” I called to her with a tongue more 
tender thana man usually calls for toast or chops in. 

She came, and stopped about a pace from me. — . 

* What is it you want, sir?’ she said. “Is it anything about the 
waiting ?” ‘ 

Such a mild serenity, such a guileless air, attended her, that I 
was routed in a moment, and, coward-like, took refuge in a demand 
for salt. . 

But here I am, talking nonsense, and dawdling on the very threshold 
of the lake. A boat, and hey for Ambleside! — 

A sweet little skiff lay with her nose leaning over the greensward 
that dipped into the lake. 


I was right, after all. 
As T too ne place and shouted after the boatman, who should come 


labouring down like an ant with a stalk of corn, but Jane, volunteering 
with the sculls. ’ 

“* Good day,” she ewootly said, as I pushed off. 

I like always thus to end with the smile of beauty. . 

Windermere, on a sunny day, is a scene that dwells in a man’s mind 
long after he has seen it, as one of those bright visions that redeem the 
common-places and hard day-by-day realities of the earth. « Adam 
could scarce have possessed a fairer lake in Eden,” I voluntarily ex- 
claimed, as resting on my oars and turning round in my seat, the 
mountains at the head of the lake met my view. The “‘ Old Man” out 
to the north-west keeping guard over Coniston Water, that, like a gen- 
tle sister, lies beside the Queen of the Lakes. The Pikes, rising their 
huge camel-like humps against the light, and more directly a-head 
N ab Scar, Fairfield, and Loughrigg rose like solid walls of gay and 
gladsome green, against which the blue smoke of Ambleside and Rydal 
gently stole up the sky. Two days ago, I mused to myself, I toiled 
amid the gloom and soot of London; and now I am here rocking upon 
a crystal lake, into which the green promontories run like brilliant 
tongues of emerald, and mimic iSands float on dreamy echoes of them- 


i) 











* It will be scarcely necessary here to state that this paper was written ae 
the lamented death of the Laureate ; an event, however, which it only too truly 
foreshadowed, 
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. t or two, with softly-swelling music and flags, traili 
gel vty fang water, and Martin might sketch it for the Enchan 
Jangai 7 phomson claim it as the realization of his delicious Land of 
D rowsihead : Of dreams that wave before the half shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that y 
For ever flushing round a summer sky ; 
There eke the soft delights that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm Pleasures always hovered nigh ; 
But whate’er smack’d of noyance or unrest 
Was far, far off, expelled from this delicious nest. 
Thas drawn on to quotation, I might have proceeded to the fall teth- 
of my memory, but that my eye was attracted by a gentle ore on 
a lake, as though propelled by some moving body ; and a slight blot- 
i movement against the bright light that shone between the tree- 
pr fringing neighbouring tongue of land. My imagination might 
have been pardoned for conjuring up some lady sailing in a shallop at 


fo her off, Bill; that’s your sorts !” uttered in a strong Lanca- 
shire accent, at once brought poor fancy to the ground, and plunged me 
chin-deep into the work-day world, — , ' 

A large boat, crowded with women in staring Paisley shawls, and 
men who continually handed about a four-gallon jar and smoked Ger- 
man pipes, pushed out into the7lake close beside me. By way of salu- 
tation they made certain kind inquiries after my mother, which not be- 
‘no answered, they fell to splashing me with their huge oars; and then 
hallooing and rocking the boat, proceeded across to the other side of 

r. 
th Theap-trippers—third-class—Manchester. Oh, that Wordsworth 
could launch at you something harder than sonnets, or that railway 
lines would sink before high-sounding verse.” 

Thus, in the bitterness of the moment, I poured forth my wrath. 

And yet, on second consideration, I cannot help thinking that Words- 
worth, fora great poet, showed some littleness of spirit in turning 
such 3 rabid Lake protectionist. He should have seen with prophetic 
eye how much scenes of nature would tend in time to elevate the coars- 
est minds. As for those like myself, however, who can only afford time 

to judge of the present, the process of refinement is rather unpleasant. 
Elevate the masses as much as you like, only don’t make the lakes their 
wash-pot. It is too late, however, to protest, we fear, as two-penny 
Tivolis and tea-gardens are already located on the banks of Winder- 
mere. The privacy of the lake, in short, is gone. — ‘ 

Forgive me, good reader, if I talk like a *- snob” in this matter. One 
cannot always repress one’s sentiments, however selfish they might 
seem toa calmer apprehension. I will pull on, however, and say no 
more about it. ; ; ‘ 

From Waterhead, the port of Ambleside, the village is a good mile of 

leasant walking. Robert the vee | the inimitable waiter at the 

alutation, welcomed me kindly; and having satisfied the inner man, 
I strolled down towards Rydal. The little road leading up to the 
‘Mount ” is more like a carriage-stand than anything else A dozen 
vehicles were drawn up there, at least, as I passed up, their occupants 
having preceded me to get a good stare at the waterfall and the poet, if 
possible, both being set down as sights to be “done” by the growing 
multitudes that annually swarm to the lakes. 

Wordsworth was, much to my satisfaction, just setting forth upon 
one of his daily rambles as I walked up the hill, for there is something 
repulsive to me in the idea of intruding upon the privacy of such aman 
for the mere motives of curiosity. Yet the temptation was strong, as I 
had in my pocket an introduction from a personal friend. To see him, 
however, was enough, so I kept my letter in my pocket and observed 
him as he passed. Dressed in a frock-coat, and with a little oil-skin 
cap covering his noble brow, he wore very much the air of a military 
man enjoying acalm old age. His carriage, so upright of old, was 
broken, however, by a slight stoop, and there was that in his face which 
denoted agradual decay. His step, however, seemed as firm as when he 
wandered unattended among the fells, a priest of Nature. 

If time begins to press upon the luureate’s brow, his home still con- 
tinues the same delicious nest it was of old. His charming cottage 
seems to grow deeper-cushioned upon its verdant clumps of moss; and 
between the hazel-boughs that fringe its natural terraces, the silver 
waters of three lakes flash back their dazzling light. Nature for once 
has lain at the feet of one of her rarest spirits, and opened her great 
book continually before him. 

Poor Hartley Coleridge’s humble little cottage lies close at hand, on 

the road which skirts Rydal Water. After the cheerfulness of the 
‘“‘ Mount,” the place looks lonely and desolate. Immediately behind it, 
the bare wall-like side of Nab Scar rises to a tremendous height ; and 
the Little Lake in front, still and dark, was rendered yet more solitary 
by the presence of a single heron, who, balanced upon one leg ona rock 
in the centre, seemed sentinel of that camp of silence. The good, kind- 
hearted creature with whom he lodged, showed me his old room with 
brimming eyes; and then taking me up stairs into her best apartment, 
pointed out a place in the wall where the paper was torn. It was done, 
she said, by his coffin, and thus it should remain until her dying day 
It was the same story [ had heard before. Everybody loved him. 

As the shadows of the mountains were beginning to lie long upon the 
plain and the blue sky to deepen, I pressed my way musingly as far as 
Grasmere. The lake looked peaceful and calm, and the cows on its 
green island, after the heat of the day, were standing up to their dew- 
laps in the clear water, slowly chewing the cud, whilst great rings of 
— spread outward from their knees. Every shadow slept upon 
the water. 

If there is a place in the world in which one might grow in love with 
death, it is the little churchyard of Grasmere. The latch beneath the 
ancient lych-gate clanked sharply against the stillness as I entered to 
wander among its green hillocks. In one corner, beneath the shadow 
of a yew-tree, 

A few graves 

Lie sheltered, sleeping in eternal calm. 
Upon one were the faded remnants of many flowers, and some that the 
hand of affection had lately placed there. A headstone told me it was 
the last resting-place of Wordsworth’s much-beloved daughter, cut off 
in the first bloom of her youth. I looked in vain for another tomb 
which I sought after ; but a peasant coming along the pathway at length 
pointed out the place where Hartley Coleridge lies. The grass grows 
over it very rank and long, and you can scarcely tell that it covers a 
corpse. 

For the many flowers of poesy that he gathered for the world, I placed 
one in return upon his forgotten grave. 





DEBORAH’S DIARY. 


Resumed from the Albion of June 29. 
August. 

Our life here is most pleasant. Father and I pass almost y® whole 
of our time in the open air; he dictating, and I writing, while mother 
and Mary find *’emselves [ know not whether more of toyl or pastime, 
Within doors,—washing, brewing, baking, pickling, and preserving ; to 
Say naught of the dairy, which supplies us with endless variety of 
country messes, such as father’s soul loveth. ’Tis well we have this 
resource, or our bill of fare would be somewhat meagre ; for the butch- 
er kills nothing but mutton, except at Christmass. Then, we make 
our own bread, for we now keep strict quarantine, the plague having 
now so much spread, that there have e’en been one or two cases in Chal- 
font. The only one to seek for employment has been poor Anne, whose 
eat resources at home have ever been church-going and visiting poor 
olk. She can do neither here, for we keep close, even on the sabbath ; 
and she can neither read to father, take long, lonely rambles, nor help 
mother in her housewifery. Howbeit, a resource hath at length turned 
up; for the lonely cot (which is the only dwelling within sight) has 
become ye refuge of a poor, pious widow, whose only daughter, a weav- 
er of gold and silver lace, has been thrown out of employ by the pre- 
Sent stagnation of all business. Anne picked up an acquaintance with 
em shortly after our coming; and, being by nature a hoarder, in an 
innocent way, 80 as always to have a few shillings by her for charitable 
uses, when Mary and I have none, she hath improved her commerce 
With Joan Elliott to that degree, as to get her to teach her her pretty 
business, at the price of the contents of her little purse. So these two 
sitharmoniously at their loom, within earshot of father and me, while 
he dictates to me his wondrous poem. We are nearing the end of it 
now, and have reached the reconciliation of Adam and Eve, which, I 
think, aifected him a good deal, and abstrackted his mind all y® even- 
ing: for why, else, should he have so forgotten himself as to call me 
Sweet Moll?..... - Mary lookt up, thinking he meant her; but he never 
Calls her Moll or Molly ; and, I believe, was quite unaware he had done 

sotome: but it showed the course his mind was taking. 
ah 0-day, as we were sitting under the hedge, we heard a rough voice 
outing, Hoy, hoy! what are you about there?” To which another 


man’s voice, just over nst us, deprecatingly replied, «‘ No harm, I 
promise you, master. . = - We have clean bills of health; and my wife 
and I, foot-sore and hungry, do but purpose to set up our little cabin 
against the bank, till the sabbath is overpast.” 

* But 7 must set it up somewhere else,” cries the other, who was 
the Chalfont Constable; “for we Chalfont folks are very particular, 
and can’t have strangers come harbouring here in our alebuuge and 
hodget,—dying, and making themselves able.” 

** But we don’t mean to die or be disagreeable,” says the other. «« We 
are on our way to my wife's parish; and, sure, you cannot stop us on 
the king’s highway.” 

**Oh! but we can, though,” says the constable. ‘And, besides, this 
is not the king’s highway, but only a bye-way, whichis next to private 
property ; ont the gentleman at +~—~ in occupation of that private 
Property will be highly and justly offended if you go to give him the 
P a e ” 

“That's me,” says father. ‘Do tell him, Deb, not to be so hard on 
the poor people, but to let them abide where they are till the sabbath 
is over. I dare say they have clean bills of health, as they say; and 
the spot is so lonely, they need not be denied fire and water.” 

So I parleyed with John Constable, and he parleyed with the travel- 
lers, who really had passports, and seemed honest as well as sound. 
So they were permitted, without let or hindrance, to erect their little 
booth ; and in a little while they had collected sticks enough to light a 
- + ie smoke of which annoyed us not, because we were to wind- 
ward. 

«* What have we for dinner to-day ?” says father. 

** A cold shoulder of mutton,” says mother, who had thrown ’em a 
couple of cabbages. 

“Well,” says father, ‘’twas to a cold shoulder of mutton that 
Samuél set down Saul; and what was good enough for a prophet may 
well content a poet. I propose, that what we leave of ours to-day, 
should be given to these poor Ee for their sabbath’s dinner ; and I 
for one, shall eat no meat to-day.” 

In fact, none did but Mary and Mother, who fancy fasting not good 
for their stomachs ; soe Anne, who is the most fearlesse of us all, hand- 
ed the joint over to them, with some broken bread and dripping, which 
was most thankfully received. In truth, I believe them harmless peo- 
ple, for they are now a singing psalms. 





Ellwood has turned up agayn, to the great pleasure of father, who 
delights in his company, and likes his reading better than ours, though 
he will call pater payter. Consequence is, I have infinitely more lei- 
sure, and can ramble hither and thither, (always shunning wayfarers,) 
and bring home my lap full of flowers aad weeds, with rusticall names, 
such as Ragged Robin, Sneezewort, Cream-and-Codlins, Jack-in-the- 
Hedge, or Sauce-alone. Many of these I knew not before; but I de- 
scribe them to father, and he tells me what they are. He hath finished 
h's poem, and given it to Ellwood to read, in the most careless fashion 
imaginable, saying, ‘* You can take this home and run through it at 
your leisure. I should like to hear your judgment on it some time or 
other.”” Nor do I believe he has ever since given himself an uneasy 
thought of what that judgment may be, nor what the world at large 
may think of it. His pleasure is not in praise but production ; the last 
makes him, now and then, a little feverish; the other, or its want— 
never. Just at last, twas hard work to us both; he was like a wheel 
running down hill, that must get to the end before it stopped. Mother 
scolded him, and made him promise he would leave off for a week or so; 
at least, she says he did, ae pie says he did not, and asks her whether, 
if the grass had promised not to grow, she would believe it 





I wish Anne were a little more demonstrative ; father would then be 
as assured of her affection as mine, and treat her with equall tenderness. 
But, no, she cannot be; she will sitt and look piteously on his blind 
face, but, alas! he cannot see that; and when he pours forth the full 
tide of melody on his organ, and hymns mellifluous praise, the tears 
rush to her eyes, and she is oft obliged to quit the chamber ; but, alas! 
he knows not that. So he goes on, deeming her, I fear me, stupid as 
well as silent, indifferent as well as infirm. 

I am not avised of her ever having let him feel her sympathy save 
when he was inditing to me the commencement of his third book, while 
she sate by at her sewing. *Twas at these lines :— 


“Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer's rose, 
Or tlocks, or herds, or human face divine, 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off; and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with an universal blank.” 


His brow was a little contracted, but his face was quite composed ; 
while she, on t’other hand, with her work dropped from her lap, and 
her eyes streaming, sate gazing on him, the image of woe. At length, 
timidly stole to his side, and, after hesitating awhile, kissed both his 
eyelids. He caught her to him, quite taken by surprise, and, for a 
moment, both wept bitterly. This was soon put a stop to, by mother’s 
coming in, with her head full of stale fish; howbeit, father treated Anne 
with uncommon tenderness all that evening, calling her his sweet Nan ; 
while she, shrinking back again into her shell, was shyer than ever. 
But his spirits were soothed rather than dashed by this little outbreak ; 
and at beltime, he said, even cheerfully, ‘‘ Now, good-night, girls: .... 
may it, indeed, be as good to you astome. You know, night brings 
back my day.” 


I wish I knew y? distinction between temperament and genius: how 
far father’s even frame is attributable to one or the t’other. If to the 
former, why, we might hope to attain it as well as he ;—yet, no; this is 
equallie the gift of God’s grace. Our humours we may controwl, but 
our temperament is born with us; and if one s4 say, ‘‘ Why are youa 
vessel of glorious things, while [ ama vessel of things weak and vile ?” 
—nay, but,oh! man or woman, who art thou that questionest the will 
of God? His election is shown no less in the gift of genius or of an 
equable temperament than of spirituall life ; and the thing formed may 
not say to him that formed it, “« Why hast thou made me thus ?” 

Father, indeed, can flame out in political controversy, and lay about 
him as with a flail, right and left, making the chaff, and sometimes the 
wheat too, fly about his ears. ’Twas while threshing the wheat by the 
wine-press at Ophrah, that Gideon was called by the angel; and me- 
thinks father had in like manner been summoned from the floor of his 
threshing, to discourse of heaven and earth, and bring forth from his 
mind’s storehouse things new and old. I wonder if the world will ever 
give heed to his teaching. Suppose a spark of fire should drop some 
night on the manuscript, while Ellwood is dozing over it ;—why, there's 
an end on’t. I suppose father could never do it overagain. I wonder 
how many fine things have been lost in suchlike ways ; or whether God 
ever permitts a truly fine thing to be utterly lost. We may drop a dia- 
mond into the sea: but there it is, at the bottom of the great deep. 
Justinian’s Pandects turned up again. The art of making glass was 
lost once. The passage round the Cape was made and forgotten.——If 
I pore over this, [shall puzzle my head. Howbeit, were I to round the 
Sape, I should hardly look for stranger and more glorious scenes than 
vather hath in his poem made familiar tome. He hath done more for 
me than Columbus for Queen Isabel—hath revealed to me a far better 
New World. Now, 1 scarce ever look on the setting sun, surrounded 
by hues more gorgeous than those of the high-priest’s breast-plate, 
without picturing the angel of the sun seated on that bright beam which 
bore him, slope + bemathoon 4 beneath the Azores. And, in the less bril- 
liant hour, I, by faith or fancy, discern Ithurieland Zephon in the 
shade; and by their side a third, of regal port, but faded splendour 
wan. A little later still, can sometimes hear the voice of God, or as, I 
suppose, we might say, the Word of God, walking in the garden. 
Pneuma! His breath! His spirit! How hushedand still! Then, 
the night cometh, when no man can work—when the young lions, in 
tropical climes, waking from their day-sleep, seek their meat from God. 
Albeit, they may prowl about the dwellings of his people, they cannot 
enter, for He that watcheth them neither slumbers nor sleeps. More- 
over, heavenly vigils relieve one another at their posts, and go their 
midnight rounds ; sometimes singing, (father says,) with heavenly 
touch of instrumental sounds, in full harmonic number joined....yes, 
and shepherds, once, at least have heard them. 

And then....and then mother cries, “‘ How often, Deb, shall I 
bid you lock the gate at nine o’clock, and bring me in the key ?” 








Septr. 
Good so! Master Ellwood hath brought back the MS. at last, and 
delivered his approbation thereon with the air of a competent authori- 
ty, which father took in the utmost good part, and chatted with him 
on the subject for some time. Howbeit, he is not much flattered, I fan- 











show his own discernment ; and when I consider that the major of 
criticks may be as little fitted to take the measure of their su as 
Ellwood is of father, I cannot but see that the gleaning of "s 
erapes is better than the vintage of the critick’s Abiezer. 

o wind up all, Ellwood, primming up his mouth, says, “Thou hast 
found much to tell us, friend Milton, on Paradise Lost ;—now, what 
hast thou to say of Paradise Regained ?” 

Father said nothing at the time, but hath since been brooding a 
deal, and keeping me much to the reading of the New Testament ; and 
I think my night-work will soon begin again. 

I grieve to think Mary can sometimes be a little spightfull, as well ae 
unduteous. She is ill at her pen, and having to-day made some blunder, 
for which father chid her,—not overmuch,—she rudely made answer, 
“TI never had a writing-master.” Betty, being by, treasured up, as I 
could see, this ill-natured speech : and ’twas unfair too ; for, if we nev- 
er had a writing-master, yet my aunt Agar taught us; and ’twas our 
own fault if we improved no more. Indeed, we have had a scrambli 
sort of education ; but, in many respects, our advantages have conned 
ed those of many cae women ; and among them I reckon, first and 
foremost, continual intercourse with a superior mind. 

If a piece of mere leather, by frequentcontact with silver, acquires 
acertain portion of the pureand bright metal ; sure, the children of 
a gifted parent must, by the collision of their minds, insensibly, as 
‘twere, imbibe somewhat of his finer parts. Ned Phillips, indeed, sayth 
we are like people living so close under a big mountain, as not to know 
how high it is; bat I think we....at least, do. And, whatever be 
our scant learnings, father, despite his limited means, hath never grutch- 
ed us ye supply of a reall want ; and is, at this time, paying Joan El- 
liott at agood rate for omen | Anne in her pretty work. Iam :er- 
ry Mary sd thus have snea im ; and I am sorry [ ever hurt him, 
either by uncivil speech, or wronged him by unkind thought. Poor 
Nan, with all her infimities, is, perhaps, his best child. Not that I am 
a bad one, neither. My night-tasks have recommenced of late ; because 
as he says— 

“ Tsuoi pensieri in lui dormir non ponno ;” 
which, being interpreted, means, ‘“‘His thoughts would let him and his 
daughter take no rest.” 

Iknow not that any one but father hath ever concerned themselves 
to imagine the anxieties of the blessed Virgin during her Son’s forty 
days’ mysterious absence. No wonder that 
“Within her breast, tho’ calm, her breast, tho’ pure, 

Motherly fears got head.” 

Father hath touched her with a very tender and reverent hand, 
dwelling less on her than he did on Eve, whom he with perfect beauty 
adorned, onlie to make her sin appear more sad. Well,—we know not 
ourselves ; but methinks I should not have transgrest as she did, neith- 
er, for an apple. 


SCIENTIFIC AEROSTATION. 


Of all the wonderful discoveries which modern science has given 
birth to, there is perhaps not one which has been applied to useful 
purposes on a scale so unexpectedly contracted as that by which we are 
enabled to penetrate into the immense ocean of air with which our 
globe is surrounded, and to examine the physical phenomena which are 
manifested in its upper strata. One would have supposed that the mo- 
ment the power was conferred upon us to leave the surface of the earth, 
and rise above the clouds into the superior regions, a thousand r 
inquirers would present themselves as agents in researches in a veges 
so completely untrodden, if such term may here be permitted. 

Nevertheless, this great invention of wrial navigation has remained 

almost barren. If we except the celebrated wrial voyage of Gay-Lus- 
sac in 1804, the balloon, with its wonderful powers, has been allowed 
to degenerate into a mere theatrical exhibition, exciting the vacant and 
unreflecting wonder of the multitude. Instead of being an instrument 
of philosophical research, it has become a mere expedient for profit in 
the hands of charlatans, so much so, that, on the occasion to which 
we are now about to advert, the persons who engaged in the project in- 
curred failure, and risked their lives, from their aversion to avail them- 
selves of the experience of those who had made erostation a mere wong 
tacle for profit. They thought that to touch pitch they must be d ‘ 
and preferred danger and the risk of failure to such association. 

It is now about two months since M. Barral, a chemist of some dis- 
tinction at Paris, and M. Bixio, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
(whose name will be remembered in connexion with the bloody insur- 
rection of June, 1848, when, bravely and humanely discharging his 








duty in attempting to turn his guilty fellow-citizens from their course, 
he nearly shared the fate of the Archbishop, and was severely wound- 
ed), resolved upon making a grand experiment with a view to observe 
and record the meteorolgical phenomena of the strata of the atmosphere, 
at a greater height and with more precision than had hitherto been ac- 
complished. But from the motives which we have explained, the pro- 
ject was kept secret, and it was resolved that the experiment should 
be made at an hour of the morning, and under circumstances, which 
would prevent it from degenerating into an exhibition. MM. Arago 
and Regnault undertook to supply the wrial voyagers with a program- 
me of the proposed performance, and instruments suited to the projec- 
ted observations. M. Arago prepared the programme, in which was 
stated clearly what observations were to be made at every stage of the 
ascensional movement 

It was intended that the balloon should be so managed as to come to 
rest at certain altitudes, when barometric, thermometric, hygrometric, 
polariscopic, and other observations, were to be taken and noted; the 
balloon after eack series of observations to make a new ascent. 

The precious instruments by which these observations were to be 
made were prepared, and in some cases actually fabricated and gradua- 
ted, by the hands of M. Regnault himself. 

To provide the balloon and its appendages, recourse was had to some 
of those persons who have followed the fabrication of balloons as a 
sort of trade, for the purpose of exhibition. 

In this part of their enterprise the voyagers were not so fortunate, as 
we shall presently see, and still less so in having taken the resolution 
to ascend alone, unaccompanied by a practised wronaut. It is proba- 
ble that if they had selected a person, such as Mr. Green, ‘or example, 
who had already made frequent ascents for the mere purpose of exhi- 
bitien, and who had become familiar with the practical management of 
the machine, a much more favourable result would have ensued. Asit 
was, the two voyagers ascended for the first time,and placed themselves 
in @ position like that of a natural philosopher, who, without previous 
practice, should undertake to drive a locomotive, with its train, on a 
railway at fifty miles an hour, rejecting the humble but indispensable 
aid of an experienced engine-driver. 

The necessary preparations having been made, and the programme 
and the instruments prepared, it was resolved to make the ascent from 
the garden behind the Observatory at Paris, a plateau of some elevation, 
and free from buildings and other obstacles, at day-break of Saturday, 
the 29th June. At midnight the balloon was brought to the spot, but 
the inflation was not completed until nearly 10 o’clock, a.m. 

It has since been proved that the balloon was old and worn, and that 
it ought not to have been supplied for such an occasion. 

It was obviously patched, and it is now known that two sempstresses 
were employed during the preceding day in mending it, and some stitch- 
ing was found necessary r it had arrived at the Observatory. 

‘The net-work which imeluded and supported the car was new, and 
not originally made with a view to the balloon it enclosed, the conse- 
quences of which will be ome’ seen. ? 5 

The night, between Friday and Saturday, was one of continual rain, 
and the balloon and its netting became thoroughly saturated with mois- 
ture. By the time the inflation had been completed, it became evident 
that the network was too small; but in the anxiety to carry into effect 
the project, the consequences of this were most unaccountably over- 
looked. We say unaccountably, because it is extremely difficult to 
conceive how experimental philosophers and practised observers, like 
MM. Arago and Regnault, to say nothing of numerous subordinate 
scientific agents who were present, did not anticipate what might have 
ensued in the upper regions of the air. Nevertheless, such was the 
fact. 

On the morning of Saturday, the instruments being duly deposited 
in the car, the two enterprising voyagers placed themselves in it, and 
the balloon, which previously had been held down by the strength of 
twenty men, was liberated, and left to plunge into the ocean of air, at 
twenty-seven minutes after ten o'clock. 

The weather, as we have already stated, was unfavourable—the sky 
being charged with clouds. As it was the purpose of this project to 
examine much higher regions of the atmosphere than those which it 
had been customary for wronautic exhibitors to rise to, the arrange- 
ments of ballast and inflation which were adopted were such as to cause 
the ascent to be infinitely more = than in the case of public exhibi- 





cy, by the Quaker’s pragmatick sanction, qualifyde, too, as it was to 
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tions ; in short, the balloon darted upwards with the speed of an arrow, 
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and in two minutes from the moment that it was liberated, that is to | that they were directly over some vine-grounds near Lagny, in the de- 


say, at twenty-nine minutes past ten, plunged into the clouds, and was 
withdrawn from the anxious view of the distinguished persons assem- 
bled in the garden of the Observatory. 

While passing through this dense cloud, the voyagers carefully ob- 
served the barometer, and knew by the rapid fall of the rte that 
they were ascending with a great velocity. ‘Fifteen minutes elapsed 
before they eme from the cloud; when they did so, however, a 
glorious spectacle presented itself. The balloon, emerging from the 
superior surface of the cloud, rose under a splendid canopy of azure, 
and shone with the rays of a brilliant sun. ‘The cloud which they had 
just passed was soon seen several thousand feet below them. From the 
observations taken with the barometer and thermometer, it was after- 
wards found that the thickness of the cloud through which they 
had passed was 9,800 feet-—a little less than two miles. On emerging 
from the cloud, our observers examined the barometer, and found that 
the mercury had fallen to the height of 18 inches; the thermometer 
showed a temperature of 45° Fahr. The height of the balloon above 
the level of the sea was then 14,200 feet. At the moment of emerging 
from the cloud, M. Barral made polariscopic observation, which estab- 
lished a fact foreseen by M. Arago, that the light reflected from the 
surface of the clouds was unpolarised light. 

The continued and somewhat considerable fall of the barometer inform- 
ed the observers that their ascent still continued tobe rapid. The rain 
which had previously fallen, and which wetted the balloon, and satu- 
rated the cordage forming the net-work, had now ceased, or, to speak 
more correctly, the balloon had passed above the region in which the 
rain prevailed. The strong action of the sun, and almost complete 
dryness of the air in which the vast machine now floated, caused the 
evaporation of the moisture which enveloped it. The cordage and the 
balloon wepeeing OF and thus relieved of a certain weight of liquid, 
was affected as though a sone of ballast had been thrown out, and 
it darted upwards with increased velocity. 

It was within one minute of eleven when the observers, finding the 
barometer cease the upward motion, and finding that the machine oscil- 
lated round a position of equilibrium by noticing the bearing of the sun, 
they found the epoch favourable for another series of observations. The 
barometer there indicated that the balloon had attained the enormous 
height of 19,700 feet. The moisture which had invested the thermom- 
eter had frozen upon it, and obstructed, for the moment, observations 
with it. It was while M. Barral was occupied in wiping the icicles from 
it, that turning his eye upwards, he beheld what would have been suffi- 
cient to have made the stoutest heart quail with fear. 

To explain the catastrophe which at this moment, and at nearly 20- 
000 feet above the surface of the earth,and about mile above'the high- 
est strata of the clouds, menaced the voyagers, we must recur to what 
we have already stated in reference to the balloon and the net-work. 
‘As it was intended to ascend to anusal altitude, it was of course known 
that in consequence of the highly rarefied state of the atmosphere, and 
its very much diminished pressure, the gas contained in the balloon 
would have a tendency to distend, and consequently space must be al- 
lowed for the play of this effect. The balloon, therefore, at starting, 
was not nearly filled with gas, and yet, as we have explained it, very 
nearly filled the net-work which enclosed it. Is it not strange that some 
among the scientific men present did not foresee, that when it would as- 
cend into a highly rarefied atmosphere, it would necessarily distend 
itself to such a maginitude, that the netting would be utterly insuffi- 
cient to contain it? Such effect, so strangely unforseen, now disclosed 
— practically realised to the astonished and terrified eyes of M. Bar- 


ral. 

The balloon, in fact, had so swelled as not only completely to fill the 
netting which covered it, but to force its way, in a frightful manner, 
= | the hoop under it, from which the car and voyagers were sus- 


pen 

In short, the inflated silk protruded downwards through the hoop, 
now nearly touched the heads of the voyagers. In this emergency the 
remedy was sufficiently obvious. 

: The valve must be opened, and the balloon breathed. go as to relieve 
it from the over-inflation. Now itis well known that the valve in this 
machine is placed in a sort of sleeve, of a length more or less consider- 
able, connected with the lower part of the balloon, through which sleeve 
the string of the valve passes. M. Barral, on looking for this sleeve, 
found that it had disappeared. Further search showed that the balloon 
being awkwardly and improperly placed in the enclosing net-work, the 
valve-sleeve, instead of hanging clear of the hoop, had been gathered 
up in the net-work above the hoop; so that to reach it, it would have 
seeeeenreny to have forced a passage between the inflated silk and 

e hoop. - 

Now Love it must be observed, that such an incident could never have 
happened to the most commonly-practised balloom exhibitor, whose first 
measure, before leaving the ground, would be to secure access to, and 
the play of the valve This, however, was, in the present case, fatally 
overlooked. It was, in fine, now quite appsrent that either of two ef- 
fects must speedily ensue—viz., either the car or the voyagers would 
be buried in the inflated silk which was descending upon them, and thus 
they would be suffocated; or that the force of distention must burst the 
balloon. Ifa rupture were to take place in that part immediately over 
the car, then the voyagers would be suffocated by an atmosphere of hy- 

n; if it should take place at a superior part, then the balloon, ra- 
idly discharged of its gas, would be precipitated to the earth, and the 
Seetestion of its occupants rendered inevitable. 

Under these circumstances the voyagers did not lose their presence of 
mind, but calmly considered their situation, and promptly decided upon 
the course to be adopted. M. Barral climbed up the side of the car, 
and the net-work suspending it, forced his way through the hoop, so as 
to catch hold of the valve-sleeve. In this operation, however, he was 
obliged to exercise a force which produced a rent in a part of the silk 
below the hoop, and immediately over the car. In a moment the hy- 
drogen gas issued with terrible force from the balloon, and the voy- 
agers found themselves involved in an atmosphere of it. 

Respiration became impossible, and they were nearly suffocated. A 
glance at the barometer, however, showed them that they were falling 
to the ground with a most fearful rapidity. 

During a few moments they experienced all the anguish attending 
asphyxia. From this situation, however, they were relieved more 

ily than they could have imagined possible; but the cause which 
relieved them soon became evident, and inspired them with fresh ter- 
rors. 

M. Barral, from the indications of the barometer, knew that they 
were being precipitated to tle surface of the earth with a velocity so 
prodigious, that the passage of the balloon through the atmosphere dis- 
pelled the mass of hydrogen with which they had been surrounded. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that the small rent which had been 
produced in the lower part of the balloon, by the abortive attempt to 
obtain access to the valve, could not have been the cause of a fall so 


id. 

mM Barral accordingly proceeded to examine the external surface of 
the balloon, as far as it was visible from the car, and, to his astonish- 
ment and terror, he discovered that rupture had taken place, and that 
a rent was made about five feet in length along the equator of the ma- 
chine, through which, of course, the gas was nuw escaping in immense 

tities. Here was the cause of the frightful precipitation of the 

escent, and a source of imminent danger in the fall. 

M. Barral promptly decided on the course to be taken. 

It was resolved to check the descent by the discharge of the ballast, 
and every other article of weight. But this process, to be effectual, re- 
quired to be conducted with considerable coolness and skill. They were 
some thousand feet above the clouds. If the ballast were dismissed too 
soon, the balloon must again acquire a perilous velocity before it would 
reach the earth. If, on the other hand, its deseent were not moderated 
in time, its fall might become so precipitate as to be ungovernable.— 
Nine or ten sand-bags being, therefore, reserved for the last and criti- 
cal moment, all the rest of the ballast was discharged. The fall bein 
still frightfully rapid, the voyagers cast out, as they descended ihrenek 
the cloud already mentioned, every article of weight which they had, 
among which were the blankets and woollen clothing which they had 
brought to cover them in the uP r regions of the atmosphere, their 
shoes, several bottles of wine, all, in fine, save and except the philoso- 
phical instruments. These they regarded as the soldier does his flag, 
not to be surrendered save with life. M. Bixio, when about to throw 
over a trifling apparatus, called an aspirator, composed of copper, and 
— with water, was forbidden by M. Barral, and obeyed the injunc- 

on. 

They soon emerged from the lower stratum of the cloud, through 
which they had fallen in less than two minutes, having taken fifteen 
minutes to ascend through it. The earth was now in sight, and they 
Sores ephing upon it like a stone. Every weighty article had been 

missed, except the nine sand-bags whic had been designedly re- 
served to break the shock on arriving at the surface. They observed 





rtment of the Seine and Marne, and could distinctly see a number of 
rers in their ordinary toil, who rded with unmea- 
sured astonishment the enormous object about to drop uponthem. It 
was only when they arrived at a few hundred feet from the surface that 
the nine bags of sand were dropped by M. Barral, and by this mancu- 
vre the lives of the voyagers were probably saved. The balloon reached 
the ground, and the car struck among the vines. Happily the wind 
was gentle; but gentle asit was it was sufficient, acting upon the enor- 
mous surface of the balloon, to drag the car along the ground, as if it 
were drawn by fiery and ungovernable horses. Now arrived a moment 
of difficulty and danger, which also had been foreseen and provided for 
by M. Barral. If either of the voyagers had singly leaped from the 
car, the balloon, lightened of so much weight, would dart up again 
into the air. Neither voyager would consent then, to purchase his 
own safety atthe risk of the other. M. Barral, therefore, threw his 
body half down from the car, laying hold of the vine stakes, as he was 
dragged along, and directing M. Bixio to hold fast to his feet. In this 
way the two voyagers, by their united bodies formed @ sort of anchor, 
the arms of M. Barral playing the part of the fluke, and the body of M. 
Bixio that of the cable. . 

In this way M. Barral was dragged over a portion of the vineyard 
rapidly, without any other injury than a scratch or contusion of the 
face produced by one of the vine-stakes 

The labourers just referred to meanwhile collected, and pursued the 
balloon, and finally succeeded in securing it, and in liberating the voy- 
agers, whom they afterwards thanked for the bottles of excellent wine 
which, as they supposed, had fallen from the heavens, and which, won- 
derful to relate had not been broken from the fall, although, as has 
been stated they had been discharged above the clouds. The astonish- 
ment and perplexity of the rustics can be imagined on seeing thege bot- 
tles drop in the vineyard. 

This fact also shows how perpendicularly the balloon must have 
dropped, since the bottles, dismissed from sucha height fell in the same 
field where in a minute afterwards the balloon also dropped. 

The entire descent from the altitude of twenty thousand feet was 
effected in seven minutes, being at the average rate of fifty feet per 
second. 

In fine, we have to report that these adventurous partisans of science, 
notbing discouraged by the catastrophe which has occurred, have re- 
solved to renew the experiment under, as may be hoped, less inauspi- 
cious circumstances ; and we trust that on the next occasion they will 
not disdain to avail themselves of the co-operation and presence of some 
one of those persons, who have hitherto practised «rial navigation 
for the mere purposes of amusement, will, doubtless, be too happy to 
invest one at least of their labours with a more useful and more noble 
character. 


— 


THE TWO PICTURES. 
PICTURE THE SECOND. 
I. 

Twenty-five years had rolled their tide into the dreamy abyss of the 
past, and the earth was still green in the sunshine, and still wore its 
rich mantle of flowers. Twenty-five years ; how many had lived and 
died during that short period ; how many hearts had been broken ; how 
many more had been broken in all the quarter-centuries which had rol- 
led away since time began ! Too many, sooth, to tell! Florio stood in his 
studio, gazing upon a picture of an angel. ‘‘ It speaks to me,” he said, 
** and in that soft gaze have I an inlet to my ideal world. We look on 
grass and flowers, on blue waters and moving skies, on the spring glim- 
merings of green, and the burning hues of autumnal trees, for that 
which lies beyond themall. We seek, not what they show us, but what 
they can suggest.” A fair girl glided into the room, with a movement 
which was more like the rustling of the evening air, when it plays 
among the ivies, than aught of human form; and Florio turned his full 
gaze upon her, and taking her by the hand, kissed her tenderly. 

** You must leave your pictures, love,” she said, ‘‘ and sit with me, in 
my chamber, while I sing to you.” 

** Wife,” said the painter, ‘‘ my dear wife, as you love me, disturb me 
not, for I have thoughts now which I must embody in colour, or my 
task will never be done.” 

He stood gazing on the lovely countenance of his wife, as she timidly 
took him by the hand, to lead him away ; but he moved not. ‘* Florio, 
you are going mad, you dream by night and day, you wander from your 
home, and pass the hours of sunshine in reveries. Have you no love 
for me ?” Florio still gazed upon her, and was speechless. She flung 
her arms wildly about his neck, and with her lovely head nestling in his 
bosom, sobbed loud and deep, and gave expression to her angdish in a 
flood of tears. 

** Oh my fond Maria, is thy little heart so weak as this ””’ said he, 
and he kissed her white brow, and led her to a seat. 

** When I met thee at the carnival, and saw that God had sent another 
angel in my path, my heart leaped with joy, and I saw fair troops 
of lovely forms descending from the sky, andthey all shouted in a cho- 
rus, ‘* thy idol is here—take her, she is thine,” and I fell on my knees, 
and my life seemed narrowing to a point, as the blood came bubbling 
to my lips, and my every pulse beat with thankfulness toGod. And as 
my vision faded, I heard the low murmur of the crowdin that glittering 
hall, and some said, “ he is mad,” and—curse them—they pitied me. 
But, love, wild passionate love took possession of my soul, and all the 
melodies of nature seemed to ring within my heart.” 

Maria gazed upon him speechless, and as she pushed his wild locks 
of hair from his forehead with ber gentle hands, he said, ‘* Maria, it 
was my boyish hope to give form and semblance to the two great ideas 
of the universe; 1 sought to ascend by the ladder of created souls, to 
the highest type of beauty, till I should gain the heaven of my thoughts, 
and rest my head upon the bosom of the Most High God. Dost thou 
see yonder picture ofa child? smiling there like the first blush ofa 
summer dawn. ‘That is the idol of my soul, and it is because I see in 
your calm, lovely eyes, the self-same beauty, the same suggestive sym- 
bol of a higher sphere than this, that I cherish you as the only sweet 
flower which has ever bloomed upon my path. There are your eyes, 
your smiles,—ineffably entrancing, as the sunshine of Paradise,—your 
roseate blush, refreshing to my heart as a fountain to the traveller in 
the wilderness. The Oreads sitting on the green hills’ slope, and gaz- 
ing on the glassy stream, were not so radiant in the deep beauty of the 
soul’s own world as thou. Ah, Maria, when I sit here alone, and count 
in syllables the close resemblance between you and my picture of the 
ideal beauty, I come to believe that there is but one form of the all-per- 
fect, all-fair, and that that which smiled upon me by the river’s brink, 
when I was yet a beardless boy, has been preserved in thee ; for see, 
is not that your very face ? ismot that angel boy the very image of 
yourself? Could I then do aught but love you? Oh. Love! the centre of 
all holy affections, and all beautiful desires ; the motive force pervad- 
ing allthe worlds, and starry orbs of night : thouelder than primeval 
chaos, yet youngest born; thou herald of the moving spheres, when the 
rosy dawn of time broke on the banks of Eden; before whose snowy 
altars all pure hearts kneel in adoration.—But stay, I must begone, for 

estermorn, when I visited the priggione, as is my wont, I saw the very 
eee of the terrible, and I must go to-day and gaze upon the 
wretch.” 

Maria rose, and walked with trembling step from the room, but when 
she reached ihe door, she turned back, gazed upon her husband kissed 
him fondly, and left the room in tears, while she uttered to herself, 
a say that he is mad, and it is true; may the Holy Mother save 

im.” 
II. 

There was a dungeon, deep, dark, and cold. Its walls were massive 
and slimy, and wrinkled and worn by time. The air within was damp, 
heavy, andalmost putrid. Its roof was low, and the only light it re- 
ceived came from one barred chink in the cold mould-covered wall. On 


‘the stone floor lay the last wreck of what had been a man, but now 


loathsome in aspect, so wild, so lost to all the nobler faculties of human- 
ity, that he seemed less human than fiend-like. He was loaded from 
head to foot with heavy irons, and was now uttering awful imprecations, 
as he writhed to and fro upon the dungeon floor in the madness u. min- 
gled despair and intoxication. 

There was a sound of clanging chains, and the creaking of hinges, 
and bolts and bars, and the door of the dungeon opened, ro Florio en- 
tered. The jailor followed, and three living souls were together, as in 
& sepulchre. 

** Assassino,” shouted the jailor, “‘ you will no more gitatsi alla 
strada, you will rob no more on the highway, will you receive the bene- 
diction of our Holy Mother ?” 

The wretch answered with a growl, and rolled his body over, while 
a eaelle glared, and his mouth foamed, as if his last moments were 
at hand. 





all traces of humanity ; thank our Holy Mo . a 
pai ¥ Mother, he dies to-morrow ; 
Florio gazed upon the condemned wretch, and motioned the attendant 
away. 
When the door of the cell had been made fast, and th 
man’s footsteps had died away, Florio stooped down oe. yg = 
which lay writing in cold chains, and felt a secret joy creep in his h orm 
as he caught the horribly repulsive expression of its brutal features, Hi” 
rested on one knee above the breathing mass of iniquity, and watch H 
keenly the most minute outline of his visage. ‘ For thirty years,” h 
muttered to himself ; ‘« for roe years have I cherished one great h e 
and its consummation is realized at last. Beauty has dawned upon 2” 
path, till it seemed as thoughall things in heaven or earth eae he 
parts of it. I have seen it typified in the calmness of the twilight > 
and have heard its voice in the rich droppings of music which the aee, 
makes in the summer wild. It came once in the semblance of a little 
child, and I kept that as a living memory in my heart. It came avai, 
in a gentle girl, and I wedded her, that the same angel face w ich 
smiled upon me from the canyas, should also nestle in my daily lifeand 
cheer my hours with a rosy joy. But, never, never till now, althou h 
I have visited this dungeon every morn, and have held communion with 
nature in the rugged solitudes,where mortal foot,except my own, would 
never dare to tread, have my eager eyes lighted on the other half of m 
idol, and the chasm in the A eve laws and influences, by which I am 
begirt, has never been filled till now. Thou incarnate fiend, thou grin- 
ning devil ; now as thy life ebbs out, and a dread eternity of pain he. 
come thy doom, fix that oy stare for ever upon my canvass, and 
become to all the future ages the other side of an angel's face. 

III. 


Maria was sitting in her chamber alone, and her eyes wer 
with tears. Vleeld takeved, and his wife rose to mae ly mae 

‘* Husband,” she said, “‘ why do you look so wild 2” 

*«« My dear wife,” replied he, “‘ why do you shed tears ?” 

She made no reply. 

‘Tam happy,” said the painter ; “yes, I am happy, the second pic- 
ture is finished !” 

Florio stretched himself upon a couch, and covered his face with his 
hands. Maria seated herself beside him, and bending her beautiful 
head over him, faintly whispered, ‘‘ Florio, I have had a strange dream.” 

‘Life is but a dream, all things are shadows, there is nothing real, 
the world is a bandle of phantasms, and halos, and shifting clouds, and 
melting vapours. Hope itself is but a mirage of the desert. I painted 
your image before I saw you; if you could float before me in the ideal 
shapes of earth and air, no wonder but yourself might dream.” 

Maria heeded not these mutterings, and whispered softly, “I was 
dreaming of my home; of my mother who loved me so; of my mother 
whodied ; and I was dreaming of the green meadows where I played 
When young, and when I had a gentle brother, the angel of my moth- 
er’s heart. And I saw my mother’s face smiling upon me in my dream, 
and [ heard my father’s voice, and my little brother was there, and he 
was gathering flowers by the river side; and then I saw him—” and 
here sorrow checked her words, “ I saw him leap headlong into a dark 
chasm, and he was dashed to pieces against the rocks.” She covered 
her face with her hands, and still wept 

Florio heard her not, he was still muttering to himself— 

‘*It breathes as did the other, and thus the circle is complete. It 
is the circle which surrounds me and other men—the circle of fate and 
of events. My life is complete, my days are counted. I have realized 
the idea for which I was born. ‘The Beautiful and the Terrible have 
found their exponent and representative in me! What were all my 
wanderings among dark ravines and skeleton-pecpled caves? what 
were all my visits to the Lazarhouse? my time had not come, the 
wretch was then waiting me in his dread course of crime. Each man 
casts his own shadow in two forms, as I have seen myself reflected in 
the fair mirror of a mountain brook, with grace and symmetry, and in 
grim gigantic aspect in the mists above the Alpine snows. There is 
nothing better than ourselves, and there is nothing worse. This incar- 
nate fiend who has taken shape and colour at the tip of my pencil, al- 
though blackened all over with guilt, is only like a bad hour scooped 
out of my one life. With all his manifold iniquities, he is but the blood 
which moves in his own veins. Truth itself has two sides, on one side 
is Beauty, on the other Terror, falsehood and error are but part of it, 
and the lie itself is the sternest truth. 

“TI can see my picture now, and out of all its devil-like contortions 
comes the image of its opposing state, as every shadow points in the 
direction of the sun. As amid the deepest gloom of night there is 
yet some hope of returning dawn, as the cloud will be followed by sur- 
shine, and the storm by fairest calm, so out of this grim terror comes 
the majestic beauty of a better world, and these are the two ends of 
creation; the opposing and conjoining forces, the double-sided nature 
in her most enchanting mood. There are tempters lying in our path at 
noonday and at night, the one in the beauty of the sun or the star, the 
other in the grim realities of daylight sorrew or midnight crime; and 
each has a home in every human heart. The two together form the 
thread on which the worlds are strung as beads. Without the thunder- 
storm or tempest, the earth would have no garniture of flowers. What 
are hideous dreams, but our own sins lighted up and transformed into 
phantasms of terror? Both come gleaming upon me from the burial 
aisles of the Past, and the dawning genesis of the Future; the one 
soothing and calm, like a spell of poppies and sleep, the other canker- 
ing and fierce, like a fire of scorpion stings. I see the one in the night, 
when heaven pours down its cataracts of light, and the other when 
morning breaks with lurid portents and with raging storms. And out 
of all, the truths of my life come sharp and piercing, like the pointed 
glaciers which shoot up between the rivings of the crags in the sunless 
solitudes of the mountain paths—Maria, I am faint—I am not dreaming 
—the world may say that I am mad, but I am still a man, and love you 
tenderly.” 

Iv, . 

Florio had returned to the cell of the condemned, to gaze once more 
upon the man whose doom it was todie upon the morrow. The criminal 
was seated upon the low bench which occupied one side of the cell, and 
his chains seemed to hang heavily upon him. When the painter enter- 
ed, the man cast a savage glance upon him, and folding his arms to- 
gether, moaned and sighed as though his soul would burst with peni- 
tence. The picture was brought by an attendant, and Florio took it 
into his hands, and stood surveying the relative expressions of the im- 
age and the reality. Florio looked mildly upon the doomed wretch, 
and showing him the picture, said :— , 

** Look, I painted that when you were lying there insensible.” 

The man gazed upon it, and groaned as though his heart would 
break. 

“<I scorn thee not, I love thee, for thou wert born for me,” said the 
painter, but the man heeded not his wandering speech, butsat with his 
eyes rivited upon the picture of himself. ’ 

At length, “ broke out into one long sobbing groan, and muttered 
almost inaudibly, ‘‘ Oh God, that Ishould come to this, and so soon too, 
ah! I was not always so. I was once a child, and had a mother who 
loved me,” and his utterance was choked by grief. He struggled with 
the deep emotions of his breast, and tears came to his relief. ; 

The painter stood gazing on him intently, and with the picture still 
in his hands. ‘‘ Every fiend was once a child, and had a mother, or 
how else had he been born,” he said to himself. 

The man struggled hard with the memories which seemed to be awa- 
kened within him, and looking up with his hollow, glaring eyes, an 
emaciated features, he shricked wildly, ‘‘ Oh, for the sake of my mo- 
ther, do not spurn me, for I feel now, that I shalldie within this nar- 
row cell, before my time comes to be dragged forth by the executioner. 
He fell upon his knees, and clasped his hands in pg . 

Florio was riveted to the spot. ‘‘ They are both even here,” he said, 

<¢ go black a wretch as this can pray ; the angel and the devil are con- 
joined.” . 
, The criminal looked up, and meeting the benign expression of the pain- 
ter’s face, and the calm benevolence which seemed to issue from his 
eyes, like aray of sunshine from within his heart, beckoned him to sit 
beside him. 

The painter sat upon the bench, and put forth his hand, the other 

rasped it, and they clung together in an embrace, as two loving chil- 
Son in their qe ‘ 

«J shall die before the sun sets, although in this dark cell his set- 
ting is unknown to me,” said the man in chains, ‘‘ and through all my 
years of crime and sorrow, you are the only man in whose eyes I could 
read compassion for a sinner.” ‘ 

«* You were not born and nurtured in crime,” said the painter, “ tell 
me your history.” , 

«I will,” answered the other, and his voice was again suppressed by 

rief. ‘I will,” he resumed. ‘I was once a child, and my parents 
oved me, oh! how my mother loved me, and watched me in my sleep. 








“Ten years of crime have erased from the heart of that /adro cattivo 


It was in @ little cottage, by the green banks of the Adda, that my 
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ears was spent. My mother—oh, she is in heaven now, and my 
pre Bm in heaven too; I saw them go there in my dream: and I saw 
myself go down into a black, sulphurous pit to keep company with 
fends ; and my sister, she was not so old as I, she was a tender babe 
when I was strong, and I carried her across the water on my back. 
But my mother—my mother died, the world was no more a home for 
me; and I--I loved, but met with scorn, I sought revenge and became 
thenceforth an outcast. I wandered up and down the world, and like 
a wild beast left to famish, preyed upon myself. I robted, lied, gamed, 
cheated, murdered, and now I am here;” he lifted up his head, and 
jooked round upon the harsh stone walls of the cell. “‘ Ah, my mother, 
and my sister, and my home are gone, and I am here, but there is some- 
thing in my throat, I shall die ;”’ his features underwent such stran 
contortions, and his eye flashed with such a terrible glare, that Florio 
sprang to his feet and stood aghast. He put his hand into his bosom 
and drew forth a small box, and placed it tremblingly into the painter’s 
hands. Florio was about to open it and ascertain its contents, but the 
man motioned him to conceal it. 

The fit passed off, and he again implored Florio tolisten. ‘‘ Am I the 
fiend you make me there ?” he said, pointing to the picture. 

«It is yourself,” replied the painter, 

Oh, my mother and my sister, and my home, and thegreen banks 
where I played when an innocent child. I can see it all as inadream, 
and I can see @ youth, with noble brow and black flowing locks of hair, 

azing upon me as [I sat at play. I told my mother, and I dreamed of 
it at night.’ He turned his dying glance full upon the painter, and 
pressing his hand to his burning hrow, he asked, ‘‘ didst thou ever gaze 
upon & child eee? ” 

Florio started, and looked upon his picture, and again upon the 

an. 

“ Itis so, thou art the man;” and he fell back, as another convulsion 
seized him, and his mouth was covered with a roapy foam. The jailor 
entered to summon him to his last prayer: but the prayer he had lately 
offered was his last; for he was now struggling with the cold embraces 
of death. His body writhed to and fro, and his teeth worked convul- 
sively. He was still, he stretched himself out upon his back, his eyes 
closed, he muttered, ‘‘my mother, my mother, my sister,” and so he 
died. 

Florio started up, seized his picture, and hurried to his home. 


v. 

The sun was going down, and the heavens were bathe/ in liquid sheets 
of crimson flame, and the rich hues of an Italian sunset streamed into 
the painter’s studio, and lighted up the pictured walls with a strange 
and mysterious lustre. Florio and Maria were gazing on two pictures ; 
the one was the image of an angel, the other of a fiend. 

«Yes, my fond Maria,” he said, “ it is a tale of sorrow.” 

«It cannot be the same,” she replied, “‘ oh no, it cannot be.” 

“ Verily, it is, and new, even now, the image of his youth lingers 
about his eyes like the melting shadow of a twilight dream. Yes, the 
one is heaven, the other is dethatas and guilt; we live between them 
both—time connects them, and they are both locked up in each living 
heart. Oh, those eyes, so lustrous once in all their heaven-flashing 


home, and it lived there upon the canvass, tocheer my heart. But now, 
ah ! now—the angel smile which dwelt upon those lips, the smile of 
love, fresh with the morning dew of life, is fled, fled forever ; and they 
are now pallid and curled up with parching words and imprecations. 
Here take the packet, he gave it me before be died.’ 

Maria opened the small box which Florio had received from the crim- 
inal, and as she drew forth a small locket, and caught sight of what 
was — on it, she shrieked and fell into her husband’s arms. 

** What Maria, what, what concerns you so?” 

‘* It is my mother, my mother,” and she heaved a deep sigh, and fainted 
in the painter’s arms. He laid her upon a couch beneath the open win- 
dow, and watched her as she revived. The locket had fallen on the 
floor, and Florio stooped to pick it up, and he then saw the picture of a 
fair woman, in the summer of life’s prime, and wearing the serene ex- 
pression of his Maria’s face. He turned it over, and on the other side 
was the name “‘ Donato ;” he felt as if it were the greatest boon to die 

just then, and he gasped out, “It is so, I see it all.” 

‘Look here, Maria, that is thy brother—that wretch is thy brother, 
that smiling — is thy brother ; the dawn which is breaking there 
upon its lovely brow has broken in a day of fearful storms, and sunk; 
into an evening of woe and sorrow. The day of his life is the circle or 
all the laws of God, the mingling of all the elements of loveliness and 
strife, the gathering of all the opposing forces which hedge in the 
daily actions of men, and which expands and expands, and forms the 

uold cycle of eternity.” 

Maria took the portrait from his hand, and kissed it with impassioned 
energy. On the back she read her own maiden name, ‘“ Donato.” ‘ Oh, 
my poor brother, it was he whom you saw in prison, it was he whom 
you painted as a fiend—my poor brother, who carried me in his arms 
before my mother died—my fond brother who loved me so and whom [ 
thought was dead. Oh! Florio, my grief is too much for me, I cannot 
bear it ” 

“‘ Nay, Maria,” he said, ‘thy poor brother is in heaven, for his heart 
prayed for forgiveness even upon the brink of death, and as he was an 
angel once, so will he be an angel again.” He stooped and kissed his 
wife, and folded her gentle head upon his breast. ‘‘ Maria, my wildest 
dreams were never so dread as these stern realities; there are no 
dreams, all things are real, and personify the Beautiful and the Terri- 
ble. Oh, my blood grows chill and frosty, there is darkness, and the 
earth shrinks from me ; the heaven is like a waving sea, and dark foam- 
ing billows seem threatening to engulph me. There is a sound as of a 
solemn bell tolling in the sky, to urge me on my mission, I must away 
to seek for Beauty and its grim companion, Terror. But stay, my head 
burns, my headgreels: Maria, I am here; the pictures are painted, 
on brother is here, and your mother is here, they are living here in 

reathing forms, while the spirits haunt the green avenues of a better 
world, and we will sleep peaceful and calm, with these old memories for 
our daily companions.” 


LORD PALMERSTON AND THE BANQUET. 


For all the English dislike of the modern French practice of club no- 
mination to state offices, it is not merely a club but the section of a 
club that has nominated the next Premier for the ‘‘ Liberal” party. 
Not that the object was expressly avowed at the banquet given to 
Lord Palmerston in the mansion of the Reform Club by a certain num- 
ber of that body ; but several signs and words otherwise unintelligible 
are popularly explained by that conclusion. Itis felt that the Russell 
Cabinet is on its last legs, gradually sinking to dissolution: even the 
last boasted majority of 46 in the Palmerston debate was not obtained 
without unusual means of compulsion; and it is well understood that 
several of the number voted against their opinions, either out of per- 
sonal liking to Lord Palmerston or fear to incur the responsibility of 
ousting the Liberal Ministry. At the banquet a letter was cited from 
Lord John Russell, expressing his “ approval” of the proceeding, but 
apologizing for his absence on the score of ill health. Other Ministers 
Who were absent did not plead ill health, and did not even send an 
‘apology. In fact, no Cabinet Minister was present except Lord Pal- 
merston. He stood alone; it was a separate movement of certain Li- 
berals in favour of Lord Palmerston, as exclusive as the recent pre- 
sentation of a portrait; the object, it is surmised, being, to introduce 
the Premier Elect to his constituents. And before that impassive chorus 
the principal performer played his part dexterously. 
_The “ graced” actor knew well that he was a favourite with his au- 
‘dience ; and not without reason. For he is perfectly suited to that 
audience. It was formed mainly, though not entirely, from two sections 
of the great “Reform” party. The whole of that party draws its in- 
spiration and principles chie y from a measure belonging to the last 
generation, and is so far rather behind the age for @ vanguard; but 
certuin sections of it are still less inclined to press forward. It includes 
men who are in earnest and who would aid the progress of political im- 
provement; but even of them a large number would postpone their 
most darling pursuits to the love of forbearance towards a Ministry 
that can scarcely move or be moved without breaking to pieces. The 
— section includes word-worshippers—men who value above all 
: Alege utterance of Liberal words: these mostly belong to the Pra- 
eform wra, when the mere enunciation of Liberal opinions had its 
merit of boldness and its advantage of example: itis a very numerous 
Section. The third section consists of traders in ‘‘ Liberalism”—the 
managers and agentsof elections, the paid staff of this or that organized 
agitation, the tame censor of the press, who pushes foremost to chastise, 
im order that the chastisement may be rendered harmless—men, in 
: ort, whose subsistence is derived from their taking part in the circu- 
ation of Liberal sentiments. The first and best section of the ‘‘ Reform” 
party has ceased to be the most numerous: if the earnest Reformers 
would make a display of numbers, they must include the working 











Their Premier Elect is appositely chosen. He can fully satisfy the 
Liber of the lip Liberals, and does all needful credit to the ional 
wantsals. His statesmanship is the very art needed for the purpose. 
There is in his policy a striking largeness of professions, dwindling as 
they pass into pledges, and fining to a point in action. Submit his 
words in this last banquet — to the crucible, and you will find 
these points as the substantial residue. 

1. Professions, The objects of Lord Palmerston have been ‘‘theinter- 
estsof this country,” ‘‘which involve the wellbeing of every other 
country.” It is the duty ot Ministers ‘‘to protect our fellow subjects 
in whatever foreign land they may happen to be’’; it is their duty ‘‘to 
assist other countries in endeavoring to attain the political position 
which we occupy.” [This last profession was cheered loud and long :) 
it looks so bold and generous! Itisrathergeneral: Lord Palmerston 
was debarred from mentioning specific instances, lest he should touch 
upon Greece, or Sicily, or Turkey, or—inshort any place where these 
professions have been applied. 
2. Pledges. When wesee nations rationally improving their condi- 
tion, ‘‘they at least deserve our sympathies”! And Lord Palmerston 
believes that if other countries try to cheek the advance of liberty, 
“England will throw her weight into the scale.” But this may be done 
without danger to peace. [Here we have fallen from “assistance” to 
‘“‘sympathy” and ‘‘weight.”’} 
3. Performances [or things which Lord Palmerston has accomplished. ] 
Conscious of strength, Lord Palmerston keeps from war—when he can. 
He is proud of his native country. To foreign countries England holds 
out—anexample! Lord Palmerston thanks his fellow diners for their 
dinner and their vote in the House ; and has convinced himself that as 
long as England has such men, her Government “will not shrink from 
the performance of its duty,” ‘‘her fortunes will not be in any “dan- 
ger.” 
Now look at his speech, you who would wonder at this phenomenon 
- & spontaneous banquet, and see if you can make more outof it than 
that. 
Yes, yousay: Lord Palmerston hinted the master secret of his art 
diplomatic. It is not to be supposed, says the master of diplomacy, that 
whenever foreign Governments talk angrily, they will come to blows— 
‘‘you are not to believe every angry demonstration of dissatisfaction, 
diplomatic or otherwise.” It does not mean war. It is only word- 
making, which may be treated as fact, event, or figment, at the option 
of the diplomatist. Lord Palmerston’s own despatches fully bear out 
this disclosure : the most artful heaping of courteous exasperatives 
puts everything in agitation, but causes no real progress, ends in no 
settlement. And Lord Palmerston must be studied in his despatches ; 
for he seldom wastes a speech in Parliament ; and when hedoes use his 
tongue instead of his pen, it is with perfect mastery of that reserved 
weapon. 
Such is the statesman who always asks the public to leave it all to 
him—to let him handle everything—and he will tell all about it, some 
day. He will dispose of everything with an indescribable sleight-of- 
hand, upset everything, and explain it all when it is all over and he is 
atleisure to be listened to. Heis the master spirit, the Figaro of the 
state— 

“ L’arte schermendo, 

L‘arte adoprando 

Di qua pungendo, 

Di la aledienin 

Tutte le machine rovescierd.” 

Scheme, counter-scheme, anti-counter-scheme, ultra-anti-counter- 
scheme, and paulo- post-future-scheme, are so balanced, tangled, mix- 
ed, and conflicting, in his unexplained policies, that you cannot follow 
it,and youare fain to study his policy in its results,—although the Sir 
Abel Handy of every day will despise that empirical test, and it is not 
in favour with Lord Palmerston. For whether you take him in Greece, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, or Denmark, you will find the result 
ever at variance with the professions: teaching Liberalism to Spain 
ends in theestablishment of a military government and the ignominious 
expulsion of the British Ambassador ; CW mel indepence, sympathy, 
and ‘‘ weight,” in Italy, ends in reéstablishing Absolutism, alienating 
the Italians from us, the repudiation of the English missionary by the 
Pope, the fostering of revolution, and the abandonment of Liberals to 
their fate—several of them refused an asylum at Malta. In Greece, 
magnanimous protection and alliance end in cowardly coercion and ali- 
enation; in Portugal, impartial neutrality ends in suppressing a popu- 
lar movement and mixing England with the squabbles of faction; in 
Denmark, peaceful mediation ends in prolonged warfare ; in France, 
friendly offices end in offence, and bullying in submission. Many a 
time has this happened: Lord Palmerston has bespoken “‘ the usual in- 
dulgence” of the Commons; they have seen a mystified play of profes- 
sions, despatches, ships, envoys, bombardments, protocols, blue books, 
questions and answers, newspaper articles—and then, in the end, Lord 
Palmerston has explained in the frankest manner how England has lost 
the very object professed at the commencement. 

The confession caps the profession. Lord Palmerston makes much 
way with his personal qualities. Amiable, accomplished, good-looking, 
gay, manly, he is endowed with the magic of a serpent-charmer. Not 
aviper can resist him. He isa kind-hearted man—really so; a boun- 
tiful master to every faithful servant; a true appreciator of good in 
others—excellent in detecting the learning of the littérateur who 
swears by the foreign policy of the country, the romance of the alder- 
man where vulgar ignorance will see nothing but civic commonplaces, 
or the “‘ earnestness” of your genuine ‘‘ Reformer,” who feels strongly, 
but discreetly hides his patriotic feelings even as if he had none, and is 
therefore as little appreciated by the aK pee public as “la fem- 
me incomprise” by her coarse husband. Whe could refuse anything to 
such an estimable and able man? Certainly not those who have learn- 
ed to know him—his many personal adherents, now scattered in every 
part of society ; still less the hundred and fifty Members and others 
who are recorded as donors of the picture, or the two hundred members 
of the Reform Club his future constituents; and in his turn, rest as- 
sured, he will never forget them. He is the very man for the drama 
that isin prospect; and in ony way the choice does credit te the poli- 
tical speculators who have put him up for the next vacancy in the post 
of Premier. Andit has been done adroitly. Are journalists formid- 
ably allied to the ‘‘ earnest” Radical party,—bring them within range 
of Palmerstonian blandishments, and the Radical element will be over- 
whelmed. Bid your most formidable satirist to the feast,—he is forth- 
with disarmed. 

“Let your ocean be port, 
He would think it good sport 
To be drowned in ¢hat red sea.” 

The principles of our foreign policy, then, will be extended to our home 
policy. But the question is, whether it is safe to allow such a man to 
take a yet higher post on his usual tetfms—‘* the usual indulgence,” &c. 
Possibly a turn of Palmerston—who, it is supposed by ‘ earnest” Re- 
formers, would ‘ stick at nothing, after gulping the Reform Bill— 
might tend to promote “ reforming” activity fora time; and as he has 
beenin office the better part of forty. years under Governments of all 
sorts ofprinciple, if desperately and irrevocably bigoted to no particular 
views, he must be able and active on any ; so why not in the Radical 
vein, though it is opposed to his early training, his Anti-Reform tenden- 
cies and his lurking remnant of Rotten Row sympathies ? Only the public 
should bearin mind, that his principle of conducting affairs—the ** bel- 
lum paratum”—is expensive policy ; that it is rather incompatible with 
‘financial reform,” or any readjustment of taxation except in the way 
of increase ; that it isnot incompatible with actual war—not incompati- 
ble with incitement of revolution, nor with the triumph of depotism. 
Would such a man be a safe master ? He might indew be made so, if 
Ministerial responsibility had not become a joke. Hemight be made so 
on one condition—the revival of that “‘two-handed engine at the door,” 
which imparted to Ministerial responsibility its stern reality in the 
seventeenth century.— Spectator, July 27. 
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OFFICIAL SALARIES. 


The select committee appointed to inquire into the official salaries have 
published their report. The first subject of consideration is the salaries 
of offices held during the pleasure of the Crown, which are usually filled 
by members of either House of Parliament, and are voted in the annual 
estimates. With respect to such of these as are considered of the greatest 
importance—namely, those of the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the three Secretaries of State, and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, considering that it is requisite that they should 
be filled by persons of the highest talent and the greatest experience, 
the committee are of opinion that the amount of their present emolu- 
ments is the lowest consistently with the requirements of the public 
service. The present salaries of the First Lord of the Treasury and of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 5,000/. a-year each, with a resi- 





Classes—certainly unrepresented on Saturday. 


dence, those of the other officers above mentioned being the same, but 





without a residence. The salary of the Junior Lords of the Treasu 

is proposed to be reduced from 1,200/. to 1,000/., and that of the too 
Secretaries of the Treasury from 2,500/. to 2,000/. The salaries of the 
Under-Secretaries of State were reduced by the committee of 1830-31 
from 2,000/. to 1,500/., and it is mot considered advisable that they 
should be further reduced. The President of the Council receives 
2,000/., which the Committee consider should be retained, the duties of 
the office having recently increased considerably. With respect to the 
board of Trade, it is recommended that the duties of the Railway Board 
formerly discharged by that establishment, should be resumed by it 
with a view to saving the salary of the Railway Commissioner. The 
salary of the President is proposed to be left unaltered, but that of the 
Vice-President, who also discharges the duties of the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral, to be reduced from 2000/. to 1,5000/. for both offices. The duties 
of Lord Privy Seal it is recommended should be transferred to somu 
other department, and the salary discontiuued. The Judge-Advocate’s 
salary is at present is 2,000/. the committee pro its reduction on 
the next appointment to 1,500/., and that the future holder of this of- 
fice shall not be debarred from the practice of his profession The sal- 
aries of the Junior Lords of the Admiralty, of whom two receive 1,200/. 
and the rest 1,000/., with a residence, are recommended to be fixed 
equally at 1,000/., and residences allowed only to the First Lord, Se- 
nior Naval Lord, and the Secretary. The office of Master of the Mint 
is recommended to be discontinued as a Parliamentary office, and its 
duties performed by a responsible officer under the direction of the 
Treasury. 

With — to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, the committee re- 
commend that in case the contemplated changes in the local Govern- 
ment are not made, the salary of this office should be reduced from 
5,500/. to 3,000/.; the reduction to take effect at the next vacancy, or, 
in cuse of no vacancy, at the close of the present Parllament. In the 
department of the Poor Law Board, the Chief Commissioner of which 
receives 2,000/., and the two Secretaries 1,500/. each, the latter only 
are proposed to be reduced to 1,000/., but it is suggested that, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which one of the present secretaries ac- 
cepted the office, that of the Parliamentary Secretary alone should be 
immediately reduced. 

The next group of official salaries brought under consideration are 
those of judicial officers. The committee recommend the adoption of 
the following scale of remuneration :—Lord Chancellor, 8,000/. ; Master 
of the Rolls, 6,000. ; Vice-Chancellor of England, 5,000/. ; second Vice- 
Chancellor, 5,000/.; Masters in Chancery, each, 2,000/.; Accountant- 
General, 2,000/. ; Chief Justice of Queen’s Bench, 7,000/.; ditto Com- 
mon Pleas, 6,000/.; Chief Baron of Exchequer, 6,000/.; 12 Puisne 
Judges, each 5,000/. It is understood that the office of the Vice Chan- 
cellor is to be abolished on the first vacancy. The retiring allowances 
of the judges, it is proposed, should be adjusted in proportion to the 
above scale. In reference to the large emolaments of the law advisers 
of the Crown, onlya general recommendation for their reduction is 
made, and it is suggested that the Attorney and Solicitor-General might 
be paid, without detriment and with a saving to the public, by a fixed 
salary instead of fees. 

On the subject of fees and patronage, in addition to the salaries of 
judges and other officers of justice, the committee are not decidedly of 
opinion that they should be entirely abolished, and that all persons 
hereafter appointed to subordinate offices in courts of law and equity 
should receive reasonable and moderate salaries, and invariably exe- 
cute the duties of those offices in person. The whole system of the 
office of Accountant-(eneral is referred to as requiring general revi- 
sion, and the delays prevailing in the offices of Masters in Gaenweey are 
pointed to as easy of removal. These reforms would lead to economy, 
and give relief to equity suitors. The vigilant attention of the Board 
of Treasury is recommended to be drawn towards the enormous - 
ses of legal proceedings in behalf of the public, with a view to their 
reduction. All fees on appointment to office are recommended to be 
abolished. For Scotland the scale of judges’ salaries recommended is 
as follows:—Lord President of the dourt of Session, 4,300/.: Lord 
Justice Clerk and President of the Second Division of the Court of Ses- 
sions, 4,000/. ; Lordsof Session, Justiciary, and Exchequer, each 3,000/. 
No change is recommended as the offices of Lord-Advocate and 
Solicitor-General. The committee observe, that the number of j 
in Scotland is considered larger than the business of the Scotch courts 
require, and the attention of Government is drawn to this subject as 
worthy of consideration in the case of any future vacancy. For the 
Irish courts the following scale of salaries is recommended :—Lord 
Chancellor, 6,000/.; Master of the Rolls, 4,000/.; Chief Justice of 
Queen’s Benoh, 4,300/. ; ditto, Common Pleas, 4,000/. ; Chief Baron of 





the Exchequer, 4,000/.; puisne Judges, each 3,000/.; Masters in Chan- 
cery, each 2,000/ With respect to the last branch of the subject, 
namely, diplomatic salaries, the committee recommend that it should 
be proposed to the Governments of France and Turkey to convert the 
present embassies exchanged with those countries into first-class mis- 
sions; that a single mission at some central point in Germany should 
be substituted for the several missions now existing at Hanover, Dres- 
den, Stuttgard, Munich, and Frankfort; that the mission at Florence 
should be united with one of the Italian missions; that no diplomatic 
salary should exceed 5,000/. per annum, exclusive of allowance for resi- 
dence ; that the salaries of the whole diplomatic service should-be re- 
vised with reference to this proposed mazimum, and the relative im- 
portance of the various missions, the latter being united when possible, 
and in some cases consuls or consular agents substituted. Lastly, 
with regard to the diplomatic pension-list, it is observed that the 
gate amount of pensions bears a very large proportion to the sum paid 
for actual service, and it is recommended that regulations be made for 
granting future pensions in accordance with the present enactments on 
civil pensions, so far as the peculiar circumstances connected with di- 
plomatic services will allow. 

The congnittee conclude by recommending that an investigation 
should be instituted next session into the consular establishments, 
which they have not had time to inquire into. 
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AMERICAN COPYRIGHT IN ENGLAND. 


The following meagre report of certain law proceedings, in which par- 
ties well known here and in London are interested, we find in late Eng- 
lish papers. The only important point is the opinion expressed by the 
Vice-Chancellor, that previous decisions did not finally dispose of the 
question. The latter report is from an evening paper of the 9th inst., 
and being followed by some complimentary passages between the Bar 
and the Judge, it may be presumed that the matter lies over for the 
long vacation 


VICE CHANCELLOR’S COURT. Aug. 8th. 
(Before Sir J. L. Knicur Bruce) 


MURRAY V. BOHN,——-MURRAY V. ROUTLEDGE. 


Mr. Bacon and Mr. RensHaw moved, on behalf of Mr. John Mur- 
ray, that the defendant, Mr. Henry George Bohn, might be restrained 
from printing or publishing and selling the Sketch Book, Tales of a 
Traveller, A History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus, A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, and Voyages and Dis- 
coveries of the Companions of Columbus, and from printing or pub- 
lishing and selling any other book or work of Washington Irving, the 
copyrights whereof are vested in or belong to the plaintiff, or any 
article, matter, or thing copied or taken from any of those works, the 
copyrights of which are vested in or belong to the plaintiff. The learn- 
ed counsel stated that the defence which it was understood would beset 
up was, that the writer of the works wasan alien, andon the authority 
of a case decided by the Court of Exchequer he could not claim any 
benefit of the Copyright Act, nor could any assignee from him. The 
object of the plaintiff was not to vex the defendant for an answer to the 
bill, and on his behalf it was offered that if the defendant would under- 
take to keep an account, in the meantime Mr. Murray would bring an 
action to try his legal rights, and the motion could then stand over 
until the result of the proeeedings at law should be known. 

Mr. Russexx, who appeared with Mr. Gifford for Mr. Bohn, had no 
objection to keep the account, as in his ordinary course of business he 
must do so, but he did object to do so, in any way from which it might 
be inferred that he admitted the plaintiff's title in any form whatever 
to the injunction he asked. Mr. Bohn would undertake to keep the 
account if it were stated that it was by his own consent, or rather 
on his own suggestion. 

Mr. Rounpevt Paumer and Mr. C. Hatt, for Mr. Rout} » were 
willing to come into the same arrangement respecting that defendant. 

His Honour said that the course proposed could be adopted, and it 


would be entirely without prejedice to any question between she par- 





ties. The point in dispute was a very important one beyond all doubt, 
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and one which, some day, must reach the House of Lords. [t was im- 
possible to say that the questions the case involved were settled. . 
August 9th. 
MURRAY v0. ROUTLEDGE AND ANOTHER.—COPYRIGHT OF 
‘* MELVILLE’S MARQUESAS ISLANDS.” 

This motion for an injunction was opened yesterday by Mr Bacon 
and Mr. Renshaw, but owing to the lateness of the hour at which it was 
brought on, it was postponed until this mo » when it was arran; 
that it should stand over until after the case of Murray v. Bohn was dis- 

of. The plaintiff Mr. Murray, claimed the copyright, by purchase, 
of Mr. Herman Melville, of New York, of the “ Narrative of Four 
Months’ Residence, &c., among the Natives of the Marquesas Islands.” 
which was first published in fngland, by the eae. in 1846. The 
work “‘ Omoo,”’ the same author, was published, for the first time, 
in England, by Mr. Murry, in the spring of 1847. The plaintiff com- 
lained of a violation of his copyright by the publication of these works 
in “ The Fopular Library,” by Mr. George Routledge, of Scho-square. 
The case made by the defendant’s affidavit was, that these works had 
been previously published before appearing in this country, and that 
as, in Mr. Irving’s case,the author was an alien at the time of that 
publication in this country, and was not domiciled in England. 
Mr. Roundell Palmer and Mr. U. Hall were for the defendants. 
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Kuperial Parliament, 
BARON ROTHSCHILD. 


House of Commons, Monday, August 5. 

The clerk having first read the record in the votes of what occurred 
in the House when the Baron de Rothschild took the oaths at the table. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL moved the resolutions of which he had 
given notice, first, that the Baron de Rothschild is not entitled to vote 
in that house, or to sit in that house during any debate, until he shall 
take the oath of abjuration in the form appointed by law; and, second- 
ly, that the House will, next session, take into consideration the form 
of that oath, with a view to relieve Her Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Jewish religion. He premised that the resolutions were distinct, 
and would be put separately from the chair, so that it was competent 
to any member to reject either. There were three incidents of the oath 
in question ; first, its effect and substance: second, the form of words; 
third, the manner in which it was taken. The House had determined 
that a member might take the oath in the manner most binding on 
his conscience, and that the substance of the oath could not be varied. 
The question was, whether the form of words could be varied, or any 
portion of the oath omitted, to satisfy scruples of conscience. He con- 
tended that this could not be done; that the Baron had not taken the 
oath in the form required, and that by the 1st of George I., c. 13, he 
could not sit in that house until he had done so. Then the question 
came, what was to bedone? He did not consider that the seat was by 
any means vacant; the Baron had still a right, if his conscience per- 
mitted, to take the oath; he could not sit or vote, but there was no 
pty in the House to declare the seat vacant, and to order anew writ. 

e should not discuss the question whether the pecuniary penalties 
imposed by the 13thand 14th of William III. were in force or not; he 
inclined to think the penalties were cumulative ; but they would be in- 
curred by his “‘ presuming” to sit or vote. The Baron had not refused 
to take the oath ; stiil less had he presumed to sit and vote. The case, 
therefore, stood thus :—By the law as it existed, here was a gentleman 
of the Jewish persuasion elected a member of that House, who could not 
sit or vote until he had taken the oath of abjuration in a form in which 
no conscientious Jew could take it; yet, nevertheless, the seat was not 
vacant, nor was there any legitimate power in that House to declare it 
vacant or to issue a new writ. Thus, by an idle form of words, never 
intended to exclude Jews, this gentleman was prevented from taking 
his seat, and his constituents had not the benefit of his services in Par- 
liament. Such was the preposterous state of the law, and it was in- 
cumbent upon the House, at the very earliest opportunity next session, 
to alter so monstrous a state of things. The course he proposed to 
take was beneficial to the cause of Baron de Rothschild himself, for, if 
he were admitted by the authority of that House alone, it would create 
difficulties in the other House, and he believed no lawyer earning 500/. 
a-year would advise the Baron that he could take his seat without in- 
curring the serious penalties sngue by the 17th section of the Ist 
George I., chap, 13. Mr. Hume had given notice of an amendment, not 
differing essentially from. these resolutions, except that it declared 
merely that doubts had arisen, and amounted to an absolute vote de- 
ciding that the Baron might sit, which would be a step only less inju- 
rious to him than the other. The Attorney-General iy the ob- 
jections tq other courses of proceeding—such as by bill of indemnity, 
which would be doing by a side-wind and a subterfuge’what should be 
done, if at all, fairly and directly, and concluded by complimenting the 
Baron de Rothschild upon the propriety, firmness, and moderation 
which had marked his conduct in the difficult and peculiar circumstan- 
ces in which he was placed. 

Mr. HUME, after denouncing the monstrous and absurd state of the 
law, as confessed by the Attorney-General, accused that learned gen- 
tleman of omitting to state that Parliament had, by the later acts of 
10th George I., o. 4, and 13th of George II., c. 7, provided the altera- 
tions fret in such a case as this, and that Lord Denman’s act of 
1846 annihilated every vestige of doubt, and settled the question. 
He therefore, for himself individually, denied that any doubt existed ; 
but, ifthere were doubts, the House should not, he thought, in this 
absurd state of things, prejudge the question, as the Attorney-Gener- 
al’s resolution did, by declaring that the Baron was not entitled to sit 
and vote. Mr. Hume moved as an amendment the following resolu- 
tions ;—‘‘ That the clerk having, as directed by the House, administer- 
ed the oath to Baron de Rothschild upon the Old Testament, being the 
form he declared most binding upon his conscience, and the Baron hav- 
ing so sworn to the oath of abjuration, with the omission of the words 
‘ upon the true faith of a Christian, and doubts having arisen as to 
the legal effect of his so ing the oath, it is expedient next session 
that @ law should be introduced to declare the law, and that the House 
will then take into consideration the subject of the oaths with refer- 
ence to the changes since their enactment.” 

Mr. ANSTEY supported the amendment, though he did not think 
any doubts really existed, and argued at some length against what he 
termed the monstrous and unconstitutional resolution of disqualifica- 
tion prepeced by the Government. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the previous discussions which had taken place 
this session respecting the seat of the member for the city of London 
had been so strictly of a legal character that he had refrained from pre- 
suming to intrude upon the attention of the House; but the resolu- 
tions which were upon the table to-day had departed from the limited 
character of the resolutions previously submitted to their considera- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) The Attorney-General had brought forward two 
resolutions,—one of law, the other of policy. The House would, per- 
haps, excuse him (Mr. Disraeli) if, at these circumstances, he ven- 
tured to make a few observations upon the position in which the mem- 
ber for the city of London, who had not taken his seat, now found him - 
self, and, relatively to his position, that in which the House of Com- 
mons was placed. The course which had been taken this year by the 
member for the city of London, by the electors of that city. and by Her 
Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish religion, in their attempts to 
obtain an alleviation of the Dig mer they felt, and the disabilities 
under which they were placed, differed from the course they had hith- 
erto pursued. He understood this difference arose from the impatience 
—he would say the natural mgotionse (hear, hear)—which was felt by 
the electors of London, and Her Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Jewish religion, at the position in which they now found themselves. 
He would ask the House to consider whether that positi ievous as 
it might be felt to be—was the consequence of having eae consti- 
tutional course in order to obtain relief from those grievances, or the 
consequence of ha deviated from the constitutional course which had 
hitherto been followed? He was bound to say, with respect to Eng- 
lishmen saps» the Jewish religion, that it appeared to him there 
was no class of religionists in this country who had less cause to com- 
plain of the spirit of the community, or of the temper of the Legisla- 
ture. When he remembered what was the position of such men a very 
brief period back,—hardly a quarter of a century ago,—when he con- 


trasted that sounen of social degradation and political disability with | th 


the position they now occupied and enjoyed, he was proud and gratified 
at the contrast; but he was bound to say the position they had attain- 
ed was far more favourable than any other body of Her Majesty's sub- 
| not professing the religion of the state could have realized in so 
— &@ space. The Roman Catholics, for example, were for a much 
onger period disqualified for the possession of many offices, and for the 
Dina of many more rights than the Jews. Every class of the 
issenters of this country had had to undergo a more prolonged and a 
MOF) severe struggle than Englishmen professing the Jewish religion 
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in order to obtain those rights which they now enjoyed. He thought, 
therefore, at a moment like the present, when there was what he ad- 
mitted from the circumstances of the case was @ very natural impa- 
tience, evinced by the electors of London for immediately accomplish- 
the result they desired, it was expedient for that House to take a 
mer and more comprehensive view of the circumstances than was 
taken by the electors of London ; and in taking such a view he arrived 
at results much more favourable to the enlightened spirit of the com- 
munity and to the temper and moderation of the Legislature than some 
opinions which had been expressed both in and out of that house os 
esubject. Butif E hmen professing the Jewish religion had lit- 
tle cause to complain of the bigotry of the community or the want of 
toleration in the spirit of the age, they a fairer quarrel with the 
conduct of the other branch of the Legislature, whose conduct had dur- 
ing these discussions been subjected to some criticism, which he ht 
upon examination and reflection they might deem not only harsh but 
unjust? It was barely three years ago when, after & = discus- 
sion in that House, in consequence of the election of an Englishman 
rofessing the Jewish religion as member for the city of London, the 
ease passed, not by an overwhelming, though by ® numerous and 
most respectable majority, a bill to remove the disabilities which pre- 
vented that gentleman from taking his seat. Now, what was the re- 
ception given to that measure by the House of Lords? The bill received 
from them a solemn and deliberate consideration. It was not passed : 
it was defeated by a highly respectable, but not an overwhelming 
majority. Was there any one, he would ask, on whichever side of the 
house he sat, who could have questioned the propriety of the conduct 
of the House of Lords under those circumstances’? (Hear, hear.) A 
bill proposing very great alterations—alterations which large numbers 
of the people of the country must naturally have viewed with great 
hesitation and perplexity—was brought to the House of Lords. It re- 
ceived a full and temperate discussion, and it was rejected by a ma- 
jority certainly not startling in amount. 

Her Majesty’s Government the next year proposed to the House of 
Commons a measure which, if not identical, was of a similar character. 
What was its reception by the other branch of the Legislature ? It was 
discussed, he certainly would say, in a spirit of mitigated hostility, and 
was rejected by a majority less than before. What, then, had there 
been in the conduct of the other branch of the Legislature which should 
challenge criticism, or justify the language which had been so lavishly 
used in reprobation of the constitutional course they had promised ? 
He admitted that after the events he had mentioned an incident of a 
very significant character occurred. The member for the city of Lon- 
don accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. He appealed from the verdict of 
the House of Lords to his constituents, and he was returned, after an 
arduous contest, by an overwhelming and most triumphant majority. 
(Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Disraeli) admitted this was an incident which, 
though it ought not tocontrol, ought doubtless to influence, the opinions 
of any assembly on this question, and it was an event not to be thrown 
out of the calculations of wise and politic men. If, immediately after 
such a circumstance, the House of Lords had again pronounced a de- 
cided opinion upon this subject, contrary to the claims put forward, 
he would admit, though the claimants might not have a legal—though 
they would scarcely have a constitutional ground of objection—they 
might still have ground for a politic objection to the course thus taken 
by the House of Lords. He must, however, remind the House that 
the consequence of thestep taken by Mr. Rothschild, in thus appealin 
to his constitutents, and obtaining in so marked a manner a renewa 
of their confidence, had never yet as a datum been put before the House 
of Lords (hear, hear) to influence their decision ; and he must say he 
had heard with infinite surprise, not unmingled with pain, a gentleman 
so much entitled to respect as the hon, and learned member for the city 
of Oxford (Mr. P. Wood) so state the case in his able and well consider- 
ed address the other day, that he conveyed to the country and to the 
House an impression that the second verdict of the House of Lords 
was subsequent to the second election for the city of London. The 
hon. and learned gentlemen, referring with pride to that event—the 
second election of Mr. Rothschild—said, that notwithstanding that de- 
monstration of public feeling, the bill was again lost, and was rejected 
in the other house. He considered, so far as the opinion, and indeed 
the position, of the other branch of the Legislature with respect to this 
question was concerned, that, it mainly depended upon the right ap- 

preciation of these circumstances. If the second election of Mr. Roths- 
child was, as he admitted it to be, a most significant demonstration of 

ublie feeling and public opinion upon this subject, was not that an ad- 
Jitional reason why a bill should have been again brought forward in 








that house, and why the opinion of the House of Lords should have been 
constitutionally requested after the occurrence ofso important an inci- 
dent? (Hear, hear.) When these charges were made against the other 
branch of the Legislature, he must remind the House that the member 
for the city of London had, on appeal to his constituents, been returned 
by a triumphant majority, and if hon. gentlemen were actuated by a 
spirit of justice, fairness, and impartiality, to that branch of the Legis- 
lature whose constitutional conduct was so often submitted to precipi- 
tate criticism, they must not forget that, so far as the machinery of the 
constitution was concerned, this incident had never been brought under 
the consideration of the House of Lords. (Hear, hear.) He contended 
then, that the natural impatience felt by the electors of London had no 
foundation as against the community, or as against the House of Lords, 
but that if there were any persons who were responsible for the posi- 
tion in which the electors of London were placed those persons were 
Her Majesty’s Government. (Loud cries of ‘ Hear, hear.”) 

The case which had been urged against the House of Lords with re- 
ference to the election for London was not founded in fact; and all the 
odium that could be collected, all the invidious circumstances and con- 
siderations with which the debate might be clouded with regard to that 
assembly, might be passed by without consideration, because they had 
no om ewes whatever. He must say also, remembering the language 
used by some hon. gentlemen opposite a few nights ago, that there ap- 
peared to him to be no greater fallacy than arguing the question as to 
the influence of the two Houses, upon the assumption that the majority 
of the House of Commons was —" if their decision was frustrated 
by a majority of the House of Lords. Hon. gentlemen opposite would 
do well to remember, that when a law which passed that House by a 
majority was frustrated by a majority of the other House, the majority 
in the House of Lords would probably not have so acted had they not 
been supported by a large minority in the House of Commons and in 
the country. A respect for the opinion of the minority was, he be- 
lieved, the principal cause of the success of legislation in this country ; 
and, when gentlemen regretted that there sholud be any other tribunal 
for appeal with regard to legislation than that House, and treated with 
contempt the opinion of the minority in that House upon any subject, he 
thought they would do well to consider whether the occasional delay in 
legislation of which they are so impatient was not compensated by the 
remarkable circumstance, that the opinion of Parliament upon great 
and important questions was very seldom revoked. They were told the 
other night, that the hereditary chamber did not consist entirely of Sol- 
omons. That he readily believed; but, if he could find an elective 
chamber consisting oo of Solomons (great laughter), he should 
be equally surprised. The right hon. gentleman who made the allusion 
might rest assured that this moral and intellectual analysis of the capa- 
city of members of either chamber would not be very convenient 
(“ hear,” and a laugh) and should not be encouraged. The Govern- 
ment had placed upon the paper two resolutions to be submitted to the 
House on this subject. The first was a resolution of that House declar- 
atory of the law,—not an extremely constitutional proceeding, (hear, 
hear), and one to which, he would venture to say, nothing but extreme 
necessity should drive them. The other was a resolution which pledged 
the policy of that House on a subsequent occasion andin a subsequent 
session. Not, he would presume to observe, a very polite proceeding, 
and certainly one to which they should not have recourse except under 
circumstances of extreme necessity. (Hear, hear.) He asked himself, 
then, whence hed these circumstances of extreme necessity arisen ? Why 
were they thus suddenly at the end of the session to be called upon to 
come to resolutions, the one declaratory of the law, and the other 
pledging the policy of the House at a period, comparatively speaking, 
very distant? Were they not to consider what cause had led the 
Government to call upon the House of Commons t» take so unusual and 
even so violent a course? He had shown them the cause was not in 
e temper of the community. Whatever might be the opinions of 
some hon. gentlemen in that House on the subject, no one could say 
there had been such a spirit of intolerance, of prejudice, he would not 
say of bigotry, as to prevent a Minister from proceeding in the course 
he thought wise, and just, and politic, with regard to the removal of 
disabilities from Englishmen professing the Jewish religion. He denied 
also most emphatically that the a of the House of Lords had been 
the impediment to the rogress of this legislation. The case of the 


House of Lords, as he had shown, was clear from every blemjsh. They 
had given this important question an impartial and solemn considera- 





tion; and though in two instances they had rejected the measure, they 
had never rejected it y an overwhel: or over majority, and 
upon the last occasion it was by a majority diminished in number. As 
far, therefore, as the temper of the community, or the temper of the 

islature was concerned, there was nothing to discourage those who 
believed they were pressing just claims, nor was there anything to jus- 
tify the impatience which had been, perhaps naturally, shown by the 
electors of the city of London; and we come then to the fact, which no 
one could deny, that it was the conduct of the Government that had 
brought the House of Commons to this position (bear, hear), that in 
their opinion, to extricate themselves from the difficulties and embar- 
rassments in which they found themselves, they must take a most uny- 
sual, not to say unconstitutional course, and one which nothing but the 
gravest circumstances could vindicate or justify. (Hear.) 

For himself—speaking only for himself upon this question,—he (Mr 
Disraeli) must decline to take that course. (Hear, hear.) He should 
leave the law as he found it. It it were necessary to change that law 
he would call upon the Government, who had expressed on more than 
one occasion an unequivocal opinion upon the subject, to act as regar. 
ded the matter of policy, and to remedy the grievance they had ac- 
knowledged. (Hear, hear.) What was the excuse of the Government 
for not having, the moment parliament met, introduced a bill upon this 
subject? (Hear, hear.) If it was desirable in 1847, 1848, or 1849, it was 
much more desirable in 1850, after the second election for the city of 
London. If the first return of Mr. Rothschild produced such an effect 
upon the Ministry that they theught the time was ripe for legislation, 
surely the second rendered that course much more imperative, and 
clearly one which not a moment ought to have been lost in pursuing. 
(Hear, hear.) It would be said that there was a committee formed to 
inquire into the nature of the oaths taken by members of Parliament, 
and that the Government, till they received the result of its labours, 
were incompetent to advise upon the subject. Did the Government 
mean to say, then, that for three years they had been acting with im- 
perfect information—that, upon a subject of such importance, of such 
peculiar delicacy and interest, they rushed into the House of Commons 
without due deliberation and research, and counselled the House to 
legislate? (Hear.) He (Mr. Disraeli) was in the presence of several 
gentlemen “ of the long robe,” from Mr. Attorney himself, to that learn- 
ed gentleman (Mr. Anstey) who had been so frank upon the extent of 
his practice (laughter), and in their presence he would venture to say 
that however ingenious the research, however profound the investiga- 
tion of the committee, it did not succeed in producing a new fact, or eli- 
citing a new result to those who had given any previous study to the 
subject. (Hear, hear.) He considered it, then, a mere mockery on the 
part of the Government to pretend that their project of legislation was 
retarded because they waited for the results of the investigation of the 
Committee on Oaths. (Hear, hear.) He would use no violent language 
upon this subject, but he would say, that a Government in this condi- 
tion, who in their own misconduct countenanced an unfounded clamour 
against the constitutional proceedings of another branch of the legisla- 
ture, a clamour not only unfounded, but absolutely the most unjust 
probably under the circumstances of the case that was ever excited 
(hear, hear )-—a Government, or the supporters of a Government, who 
took that course, took one which he believed the frank and candid, the 
just and generous people of this country, would never countenance and 
never approve. (Cheers.) He (Mr. Disraeli) had taken the liberty of 
making these observations ; he had, as the House would perhaps conde- 
scend to remember, whenever the question of removal of the remuining 
disabilities of Englishmen professing the Jewish religion had been 
brought before the House, recorded in favour of such measures bis un- 
varying vote (hear), but he had been accused sometimes of not accom- 
panying that exercise of the suffrage by an expression of opinion upon 
the subject itself. The noble lord the first Minister, not in a very gene- 
rous, certainly not in a very Parliamentary way (hear), reminded him 
last year that his wasa silent vote. If he thought that anything he 
could say could accomplish an object dear to his heart and convictions, 
his vote would not have been a silent vote. (Hear, hear.) But inas- 
much as he believed his opinions upon the subject in question were not 
shared by a single member on either side of the house, he thought it 
was both good sense and good taste that, after having once unequivo- 
cally expressed the grounds upon which his vote was given, he should 
have taken refuge in silence, which at least could not offend the feel- 
ings or prejudices of gentlemen on either side of the house. Those 
opinions, however, he now maintained. They were unchanged ; and, if it 
were not presumption tospeak of human opinions being unchangeable, 
he-would express his belief that they were unchangeable. (Hear hear.) 
If indeed this were a pagan country, he could easily conceive and com- 

rehend why the claims of the English Jew, might be politically, and 

a certain degree with a show of reason, opposed. But because it was 
a Christian country—because, like every other country, it owed its 
Christianity to the agency and influence of the House of Israel, he 
could not agree that the course which was pursued at present by the 
Legislature of England was a just or a wise one. (Hear, hear.) Though 
he had no wish at any time to dilate upon feelings and views which 
might not be prevalent or popular in that house, he never would re- 
linqusih them; and even now, shrinking from offending the feelings of 
any one, he would express his hope, that full and complete justice 
would speedily be done to the descendants of a race which we acknowl- 
edged to be sacred, and the professors of a religion which we admitted 
to be divine. (Cheers. ) 

Sir R. INGLIS said, the house was asked to commit itself to a course 
which would hazard some of the dearest privileges of the country, and 
sacrifice that which for a thousand years had distinguished the charac- 
ter of this nation, whose legislation had always been conducted under 
a Christian sanction. ] 

Mr. ROEBUCK complained of the conduct of the Government with 
reference to this question, and of the abandonment ofthe bill, which 
ought to have been propounded long ago; but the noble Lord had 
caught at every cupeteens toevade the difficulty until the House grew 
dired of legislation. The law had been denounced by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral as preposterous and monstrous , but, was that House a fit tribunal 
to decide a question of law? If not, Mr. Hume’s resolutions would be 
the safer course, which recognized the existence of doubts, but avoided 
making that House judge of thelaw. The Attorney-General 3 argu- 
ment placed the House of Lords in a most invidious position, for he said, 
— If you do not declare that Baron de Rothschild has no right to a 
seat, you have no chance of a bill passing through the Lords. 

Mr. ROEBUCK discussed the general policy of Parliamentary oaths, 
and observed that this oath, which had not been framed for J ews, could 
be pressed ainst them now only for the purpose of exclusion, and, if 
80, itshould be done at once, by a resolution that Jews should not be 
admitted into that house, grappling with the question like an honest 
Legislature. The course proposed by the Attorney-General ae not. 
generous, safe, or candid ; he had no right to take upon himself to say 
what was the law ; the course was not only impolitie but unjust. 

Mr. REYNOLDS opposed the original resolutions. at te 
Mr. WOOD observed that his argument, that the oath was divisible 
into two parts—what was sworn to and what was sworn by—and that 
Quakers had been suffered to affirm what the Baroa had sworn to—had 
not been answered. It had been said an oath must not be tampered 
with; but the oath was not tampered with’by leaving out words of mere 
adjuration. As to precedents, there was not one against the admission 
of the Baron, whilst there was a direct precedent in its favour, in the 
case of Mr. Pease, which had been managed by Mr. Wyan, who had au- 
thorized him to say that he was satisfied he had been right, and that it wae 
illness alone that prevented him from coming down to the House to sup- 
port his (Mr. Wood’s) motion. . . 

The SOLICITOR-GENERAL said, no man would feel deeper gratiti- 
cation than he, could the Baron take his seat ;, but he was bound to act 
according to his conscientious conviction, and it was impossible for him 
to come to any other conclusion than that the words which formed the 
obstacle to the Baron’s taking his seat were substantially a part of the 
oath. The Legislature had introduced those particular words with 2 
specific and direct purpose, to exclude Roman Catholics, who were sus- 

: ted of mental reservation, and, being so, they were of the substance 
poe essence of the oath. In Mr. Pease’s case the circumstances were 
different ; the decision of the House in that case proceeded upon acts 
which had been already passed with reference to Quakers, substituting 

i r swearing. 

oO RIGHT pao that the whole argument against the ad- 
mission of Jews, deduced from Mr, Prase’s case, had no foundation. 
In the oath administered to Mr Pease words were omitted, besides 
«‘ upon the true faith of a Christian,” which were of the substance of 
the oath. p luded 
Mr. GOULBURN observed, that the words so omitted were exclude: 
by the first act which passed, substituting affirmation for swearing. . 
The House then divided, when Mr. Hume’s amendment was negative: 
by 163 to 101. The first resolution of the Arrornex-G ENERAL Was 
affirmed by 166 to 92, and the second by 142 to 106. 
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Gleanings. 


MOSTLY GATHERED FOR LAST WEEKS PAPER. 
in order to repair the tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer in West- 

water Abbey. On the list we notice names of Payne Collier. 
mins““anningham, and Sir Frederick Madden. It has been estab- 
r ore’ beyond doubt, that the veritable remains of the poet lie entombed 
Lom th the dilapidated monument. We are ashamed to add that the 
a of £100 is all that is requisite, and that there should be 
oa to invoke public aid.—Dr. Macdonald has been appointed to @ 
nevresgorship of Natural History in the University of St. Andrew's. 
. chair is in the gift of the Marquis of Ailsa, and was formerly oc- 
vapied by the late Dr. Ferrie as a chair of Civil History. Ithas, how- 
+ been deemed advisable to change the subject; and Dr. Macdon- 
ald, 


‘who is well known for his devotion to the sciences of natural his 
has been appointed, as we have said, to the vacant chair —The 
tory at Bull, and 100 tons of sculptured relics of Assyrian grandeur, 
pobre by Dr. Layard, have been — for England, and are ex- 
— there next month.—The Queen’s Theatre is to be opened in Oc- 
es for a series of grand promenade Concerts. This isa decided in- 
jtion in that fashionable resort.—T wo distressing shipwrecks are 
eoeeded in the late Indian journals. The Sul/imany, from Bombay 
sail to England, was driven from her anchors, somewhere on the 
vast, on the 24th of May, and the captain, crew, and passengers, more 
re forty in number, perished. The French gun-brig L’digle cap- 
sized and weat down, in a squall on the 10th of June. Only two of 
the crew escaped, Sixty lives were lost. These fatal occurrences are 
not unfrequent, at the change of the monsoon, which takes place about 
tacend of May.—The Lords of the Admiralty are about to contract for 
a line of mail steamers from England to the Cape of Good Hope.—The 
reat tortoise presented to Her Majesty, and described in our columns, 
Fast week, has been presented by the Queen to the Zoological Society.— 
Tye fourth and last of the great tubes forthe Britannia Kailroad bridge 
over the Straits of Menai was successfully launched on the 25th ult. 
The work Will be fully completed in November.—The late Sir Robert 
Peel’s second daughter was to have been married to the late Lord Can- 
tilupe, who died the week before her father.—A Peace Congress is 
about to assemble at Frankfort. Mr. Elihu Burritt is one of the Dele- 
gates ; Liebig, the great Chemist is also to be present. It is said that 
the latter will shortly visit the United States.—M. Lamartine has 
gone to the East, to take possession of a grant in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, made to him by the Sultan. He was graciously received at 
Constantinople. —Pate, the brute who recently assaulted the Queen, is 
said to be in precarious health. He is in the infirmary of Milbank 
Penitentiary. —The Duke of Hamilton is recovering from the effects of 
his late accident.—Sir Robert Peel bas retired from the Diplomatic 
service, and has taken his seat in the House of Commons, as M. P- for 
Tamworth.-—The Black Malibran, having failed on the Italian Opera 
stage, has given a concert in London, with tolerable success, but 
she has not made a sensation.—Lady Peel, by the will of the late Baro- 
net has the house in Whitehall Gardens and an income of £6,000 secured 
to her for life.—Steps are being taken for the erection in Edinburgh 
of a culossal statue of Sir. W. Wallace.— Vr. Charles Pearson having 
resigned his seat in the House of Commons for the Borough of Lam- 
beth, three candidates are in the field, Mr. W. Williams, formerly M.P. 
fr Coventry, Mr. C. Purton Cooper, Q. C. and Alderman David Salo- 
nons. All three are Liberals; the last named is a Jew, desirous of 
assisting Baron Rothschild in testing the knotty question of the rights 
o members to seats in Parliament. Mr. Salomons is a man of ability 
and high standing, and it is not improbable that he will be returned. -- 
Fanny Kemble is giving Shaksperian readings atthe St. James’s Thea- 
atre in London. —The submarine telegraphic communication between 
Dover and Calais is probably completed and in operation.—A tempo- 
rary wooden roof, lower than the permauent one is to be thrown over 
the new Chambers for the Commonsin Westminster Palace The objet is 
to render the voice more audible.—Efforts are being made by the au- 
thorities in Paris to abolish the nefarious system of the clageurs at 
the Theatres. These hireling critics cry up or put down any performer 
according to a scale of prices. —Queen Victoria and her visitors at Os- 
borne lately made an excursion to Carisbrooke Castle, noted as one of 
the prisons of the unfortunate Charles I.—The Lord Mayor of London, 
who, in the spring, hospitably entertained the municipal authorities of 
all the leading towns in England, is receiving invitations for return 
festivities. York and Southampton are in the field. At the former place 
Prince Albert will be a guest.—The visit of the Nespaulese Ambassa- 
dor to England is drawing to a close. He returns to India through 
France. A Government Steamer will await him at Marseilles, for 
conveyance to Alexandria.—The Leinster Express records the death 
of the patriarch Dormer, who died at the foot of the Hill of Allen, 
county Kildare, at the advanced age of 125 years ; he lived in the same 
townland in which he was born in the year 1725, having thus seen the 
throne of England filled by six successive sovereigns. He had been in 
a state of second infancy for near a quarter of a century.—It has been 
determined by the inhabitants of Tollington and its neighbourhood to 
erect a column on the summit of Holcombe-hill to the memory of the 
late Sir Robert Peel. The view from the top of this column, which 
will be accessible by means of a staircase, will command a panoramic 
scene of 200 miles in circumference, embracing a sight of Yorkshire, 
over Blackstone Edge: the Derbyshire hills, overlooking Buxton ; the 
Staffordshire range of hills, Cheshire, the Irish Channel, the Cumber- 
land hills, and the watering places on the Lancashire coast. Holcomb- 
Hillis within a few miles of the birthplace of the late Sir Robert Peel.— 
The prizes at the Goodwood Races, commencing on the 30th ult. were 
not less than £20,000 in value.—A silver mine has recently been dis- 
covered at Tytherington, near Thornbury, Gloucestershire. Scientific 
gentlemen and others have been down from London for the purpose of 
inspecting it, and it is stated that they have most encouraging pros- 
pects.—The corner stone of the Alfred Grammar School has been laid 
at Wantage, Berks. It is intended as a useful and durable mode of 
commemorating the thousandth anniversary of King Alfred, celebrated 
on that ground, about a year ago.—According to a paper printed by 
order of the House of Commons, on Saturday, the estimated expense of 
the monument to be erected in Westminster Abbey, to the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, is £250.—The reported death of wirs. Clifford, the actress, is 
contradicted.—A Spanish War Steamer has arrived here from Cuba, 
bringing some members of the family of the Conde d’Alcoy, Captain 
General.—There are rumours in London that another volume of Masau- 
lay’s History is forthcoming very soon.—The Legislature of Wisconsin 
have made it a penal offence for the owners of land to allow the Canada 
thistle to go to seed thereon.—On the late ‘‘ Cup Day” at Liverpool the 
railway took 21,450 persons to the Aintree Course.—Rumour still runs 
that Her Majesty will partake of the princely hospitality of the Duke 
of Devonshire, at Lismore Castle, in September, and visit the beautiful 
scenery of the Blackwater.—Lord Talbot’s Yacht Brilliant recently 
arrived in the Mersey. She is about 800 tons burthen, rigged as a three 
prec schooner, and carries six guns and a crew of forty men before 
an mast. She is the largest and finest yacht that ever anchored in 
¢ Mersey.—Mr. Smith O’Brien is to be removed from Maria Island 
to Port Arthur, where arrangements are now being made for his re- 
ception. Considering that his own obstinate refusal of a ticket of leave 
Was the cause of his close confinement, which has been so unreasonably 
denounced, it seems to us that the British Government has shown great 
" yee! in transferring him to more desirable quarters.—Swimming 
ives es have recently attracted much attention in London. One man 
oa . irs we clothes on, and undressed entirely, before rising to the 
news ace O ba water.—Punch, by way of illustrating the difference 
i barony ee ee and construction, says that omnibuses are constructed 
phar Hm ang but on wet nights are made to hold eighteen.—The 
a = ~ pny eye the common question, “ Is there any other little ar- 
Me ft vet poe you to-day, Sir ?’—Counter irritations.—The ob- 
sa ae of the wo-pence, hitherto exacted at St. Paul’s Cathedral, for 
tained that , wonders, is at length to be abolished.—Hopes are enter- 
prety A oe Statue of the late John C. Calhoun will be saved 
rom the wreck of the Elizabeth, lost on Fire Island. Its exact posi- 
i ere in the sand, has been ascertained.—Robert Stephenson, 
me dime faye mem Civil Engineer, has been honoured with a 
Bask, Lend ~~ astle-on-Tyne.—The Diorama in the Regent's 
ty the » se oe e _~ of many splendid exhibitions, but a fatal locali- 
4 times ren par a? sna been sold at public auction for £3000. 
ount has been expended on it at various times. 
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NATIONAL Assempiy or FRANCE.— 
National Assembly during the 
ntenance of the constitution, is 
members of the Bureau of the 
be done, political opinions 
chist under different forms 


place the 
and to watch over the mai 
of 39 members, including the 
: whose names, and, as far as it can 
give :—M. Dupin, President, Mona 

1815. General B Q 


Bonapartist. 
ditto, Orleanist. MD. @ Azy, ditto, Legitimist Tory. M. Van 
Heeckeren, Secretary, absolute Legitimis. M. Chapot, ditto, Parlia- 


fait accompli, whatever it might be. 
of the Constitution. 


ced that it will attempt nothing against the Constitution, and that it de- 
sires the actual maintenance o 


stances of great disadvantage, owing to the state of the atmosphere and 


jecture as to what part of the country she was in. 








Faucher, ditto, formerly Orleanist, now M. N. Daru, 


mentary Legitimist. M. Bérard, ditto, blican de la Veille, now 
Constitutional. M. Arnaud (de l’Ariege), ditto, Constitutional Repub- 
lican. M. Lacaze, ditto, Bo: M. Peupin, ditto, Reactionist 
without any particular colour. M. Base, Questor, Constitutional Or- 
leanist. Genera! Leflo, ditto, Constitutional Legitimist. M. De Panat, 
ditto, ditto. M. 0. Barrot, Constitutional Orleanist. M.J. de Las- 
teyrie, ditto. M. Monet, Republican de la Veille, very moderate Con- 
stitutionalist. General Saint-Priest, Moderate Legitimist. General 
Changarnier, Constitutional timist. M.d’Olivier, Constitutional 
Legitimist. M. Berryer, Legitimist Tor M. Nettement, Constitu- 
tional Legitimist. M. Molé, fermerly Orleanist, now Moderate Bona- 
partist. General Lauriston, Legitimist. General Lamoriciere, Con- 
stitutional Republican. M. Beugnot, Clerical Legitimist and Tory. 
M. De Moruay, Constitutional Orleanist. M. De Montebello, ditto. 
M. De l’Espinasse, Legitimist. M. Creton, Constitutional Orleanist. 
General Rulhiére, discontented Orleanist. M. Vesin, formerly Orlean- 


ist, now Constitutional Legitimist. M. Leo de Laborde, Constitutional 
Legitimist. M. Casimir Périer, Orleanist. M. De Crouseilhes, Tory 
Legitimist. M. Drouet-Desvaux, Constitutional Legitimist. M.Com- 


barel de Leyval, ditto. M. Garon, Constitutional Orleanist. M. 
Chambolle, without any fixed opinion. Thus out of 39 names there 
may be reckoned 11 purely Orleanist, three of whom (MM. Baze, de 
Mornay, and Creton) are of s very energeticcharacter. ‘The Legiti- 
mists have 18 votes. MM. Léo de Laborde, Leflo, Changarnier, and 
Bedeau may be considered as endowed with energy. There may be 
reckoned four Republican votes, among whom General Lamoriciére is 
incontestably the most considerable. There are two Bonapartists, and 
two whose opinions it is impossible to define. Those whom we have de- 
nominated as Legitimist Tories are those who would readily accept a 
We have called Constitutional, 
those who desire, from one motive or another, the actual maintenance 
Such is the committee, about which so much noise 
has been made. When its composition is studied, we may feel convin- 
it. Equal conviction cannot be felt 
that it presents any very great resisting force, when the little energy 
possessed by the majority of its members is taken into account.—La 
République. 





More Batioon Footery.—On Wednesday evening the 7th inst., 
Mrs. Griham mide a night ascent from Cremorne gardens, under circum- 


the heavy rain that had fallen during the afternoon, and after a some- 
what hazardous trip, descended in a field near the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, at Elmonton. When Mrs. Graham was making preparations for 
her descent, she heard the sound of a railway train, and saw several 
lights, but owing to the darkness of the nigat, she was unable to con- 
The grapnel, how- 

ever, touched the ground, but the wind increasing, the balloon was 
carried over several fields, when the grapnel fortunately became 

strongly imbedded, and took firm hold in the bank of a ditch. There 

being no signs of any person to afford any assistance, Mrs. Graham 

continued for upwards of half an hour shouting as loud as she could for 
help, but to no purpose. 

She kept the valve open, however, to its fullest extent, the balloon 
rolling »bout, and the car at times completely turning over, and Mrs. 
Graham with great difficulty being enabled to retain her hold; after a 
lapse of some time, police-constable, 305 N. came to her assistance, and 
held the car for at least twenty minutes, when further assistance ar- 
rived with lights, and whilst Mrs. Graham was in the act of walking 
round to see that the valve was properly open, some person approached 
too near with one of the lights, which ignited the escaping gas, and in 
an instant the balloon was in one mass of flame, Mrs. Graham and every 
one present having to run for their lives, but not before she was much 
scorched about the face and her bonnet and shawl bitrnt. Mrs. Gra- 
ham proceeded to Edmonton yesterday and recovered the remnants of 
the balloon, but for any use it may be said to be totally destroyed ; it 
is stated that several gentlemen have offered to contribute to the resto- 
ration of the balloon, in admiration of the courage displayed by the 
intrepid aeronaut on the occasion.— London paper, Yth inst. 


{What a lamentation some of these gentlemen will make, when a 
fatal accident occurs! They are increasing the probability of some 
catastrophe. } 





Visrr or Parisian Excurstonists.—Yesterday 2 monster train, 
conveying no less than 1,400 Parisians, on an excursion to the metro- 
polis, arrived at the London-bride terminus of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way. Every cab and means of conveyance in the station and vicinity 
proved inadequate, and a number of omnibuses were engaged to carry 
them to their destination in Leicester-square. The lengthy cavalcade, 
and the unusual appearance of the excursionists, the majority being of 
the working class, en blouse, and wearing beards, attracted much cu- 
riosity. The hotels and lodging-houses had not sufficient accommoda- 
tion, and numbers had to be quartered in the Strand and vicinity. 
They remain in the metropolis till Tuesday.—London paper, 5th inst. 





More Lise..—* Ma,” said a little girl to her mother, “do the men 
want to get married as much as the women do? “‘ Psha! what are you 
talking about?’ ‘“*Why, Ma, the women who come here are always 
talking about getting married, but the men don’t do so.” 





JosepH Hume’s Bon Mot.—The gravity of the House of Commons 
was disturbed on the 5th inst. by the novelty of Mr Hume’s effort to 
be witty. After he had vainly been endeavouring to stem the torrent 
of liberality, with which Honourable Members had voted certain sup- 
plies, Mr. Mowatt ‘‘ complained of the stench that pre vailed in the House 
during the evening, which he declared to be intolerable. Mr. Hume 
thought the stench very natural, considering the general corruption of 
the House.” This bon mot, the first ever perpetrated by Mr. Hume, 


caused considerable amusement. 

Aston PLACE OPERA HOUSE.—THE FIFTH NIGHT OF THE GRAND 
Spectacie of JUDITH, will take piace on Monday next, Au gust 25, Madame Anna 

Bishop as Judith; Israphael, a Spirit, Madame Augusta ; Eliaciam, Sig. Novelli, The music 

me oe and arranged, with the connecting recitative and ballet pieces, composed by Mr. 

Bochsa, Together with a BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, anda MEXICAN SCENA, 

by Madame AnnaBishop. Boxes and Parquette, $1. Amphitheatre, 25 ceats. 











Marrigp.—At Cambridge, Mass., on Tuesday last, Lieut. H. A. Wisk, U.S.N., 
the author of “Los Gringos,” to CHARLOTTE Brooks, daughter of the Hon. 
Edward Everett, late President of Harvard University, and some time U.S. Min- 
ister at the Court of St. James. 

On Thursday, the 15th inst., at Quebec, by the Rev. Charles Bancroft, Capt. 
Francis Georce Scort, 7lst H.L.1.,to Lovisa Maria, second daughter of 
T. A. Stayner, Esq., Deputy Post Master General of British North America. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4 a 110 1-2. 
Gue ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1850. 











The Cunard Steamer, Europa, has brought the Liverpool Mails of 
the 10th inst. 

As we have anticipated for two weeks past, Baron Rothschild’s claim 
to a seat in the Commons’ House has been quietly shelved until next 
session, with the additional cold comfort for the metropolitan electors, 
that the Prime Minister declines being hampered with any pledge to 
make the question, hereafter, a Government one. So let it rest; for it 
is, after all, an unimportant matter, the claim being urged by the 
Liberals, rather because it accords with their general views, and that 
they cannot fall behind the increasing tendency of the age to unshackle 
itself from all restrictions, than from any peculiar interest in the case 
of Jewish Membership. Without any disposition to cross-examine 
M.P.’s as to their religious faith, we must confess, for our own part, 
that the want of nationality in the Jews would make us hesitate in 
admitting them to our legislative Council. Reference to a previous 
column will show the turn taken by the debate, and prove also that 
preceding discussions had well-nigh exhausted it. 








edeau, Vice-President, Legitimist. M. Leon 


The week ending on the 10th inst. was not a stirring one in political 


life; and as the session of Parliament draws to a close, there are the 
usual symptoms of a desire to “‘ break up for the holidays,” and a more 
than usually long list of postponed and abandoned measures will figure 
beside the paltry record of those that have been examined and passed. 
Mr. Hume, however, has been consistent to the last in his efforts to 
curtail our somewhat too lavish expenditure, dividing the House even 
on the third reading of the Duke of Cambridge’s annuity bill, by which 
£12,000 per annum is secured to the Duke, and backed by the very re- 
spectable number of 52 votes against 111. A division also in the Upper 
House is worthy of notice, exhibiting as it does, a desire on their Lord- 
ships’ part to meet the Commoners half-way. It may be remembered 
that, a month ago, we heard of Lord Stanley carrying an amendment 
to a New Irish Parliamentary Votets bill, by which the noble Peers 
raised the qualification from the Government's proposed £8 rate, to 
£15, which was nothing less than to emasculate the bill itself. When 
referred to the Lower House, the amendment was amended by a vote 
that £12 would meet the justice of the case, and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe accordingly moved in the House of Lords, on the 6th inst., that 
this amendment should be agreed to. Lord Stanley opposed it: issue 
was joined, and the Government, ina minority of six so far as regarded 
Peers present, came through with a majority of eleven, by the liberal 
aid of proxies. The division on Lord Stanley’s resolution to adhere to 
the £15 qualification was 


Content,—Presem .... sods ese 62 
Proxies.... an» 53—115 

Not Content,—Present onal A vot 56 
Proxies Soak 70—126 


Majority in favour of the ‘£12 franchise 1... —li 
The would-be Conservative Premier complained a little of the unspar- 
ing use which the Whigs make of the proxies of their friends; but his 
real complaint should have been against the system. At some not dis- 
tant day, this proxy-voting will come under popular denunciation. 

It is satisfactory to learn that by throwing a lower roof over the Com- 
mons’ Chamber, the serious acoustic defects therein have been very 
much modified; the reporters of the press are said, however, to have 
been very scurvily treated in the architectural arrangements. 

Several new members have been returned, including Lord Northland, 
for Dungannon, re-elected in his absence at Madeira, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health. Mr. Williams, a radical reformer, has 
carried the day at Lambeth, the list of rivals having varied until the day 
of election, and the Times frequent correspondent, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, having finally been his chief competitor. The former M.P. for 
Coventry was, however, triumphantly elected by 3,834 votes against 
1,182. The number polling was very small, Lambeth, one of the me- 
tropolitan boroughs, containing about 16,000 electors. Mr. G. Ouse- 
ley Higgins, a Free-trader, is elected to fill the vacancy for Mayo 
County. 

Although the late vote of £12,000 per annum to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge might seem to prove the contrary, economical retrenchment is 
the order of the day, and the cutting-down now recommended will 
create some sensation in high places. A summary of the report of a 
Commission on Official Salaries will be found above, and is worth a 
¢ireful perusal. ‘ 

The exact date for the prorogation of Parliament does not seem to be 
appointed, but Queen Victoria, who rarely employs deputies, will per- 
form the ceremony in person, and will on the 28th of this month journey © 
northwards to her Highland residence. On the way, she will honour the 
Earl of Carlisle with a visit at Castle Howard, in Yorkshire, known to 
many of our readers as one of the finest residences in England. The 
opening of a new Railway viaduct over the Tweed at Berwick, anda 
visit to the ancient palace of Holyrood, at Edinburgh, are marked down 
in the royal programme. 

Amongst the mipor items of news by this arrival, we may notice as., 
a positive fact the récall of Lord Torrington from the government of 
Ceylon—the formal induction of the Rev. G. C. Gorham to the vicarage 
of Bampford Speke, by Sir H. J. Fust, Principal of the Arches’ Court— 
the arrival of Collins’s steamer 4¢/antic, at Liverpool, in a little under 
ten days and a half’s passa_e from this port—the vitality of the Irish 
Repeal Association, notwithstanding the late reports of its decease—the 
death of the Earl of Dunraven—the decrease of pauperism, as evidenced 
by official returns—a revived story of the intended outfit of the iron 
steam-ship Great Britain, for trading between Panama and San Fran- 
cisco—and the arrangement that Grey -own, N icaragua, shall be the 
terminus of the new line of British West India mail steamers. 

The Napier Admiral figures above, as an unsuccessful candidate for 
a seat in Parliament. His namesake, the General, has positively re- 
signed his Indian command, in consequence of a squabble with the Go- 
vernor-General on a point of informality in his correspondence. Such, 
at least. is the public belief. 





FRANCE AND THE ConTinENT.—Despotism is decidedly the mode of 
the day, and as fashion reigns supreme, we cannot wonder that it 
rushes blindly to the edge of the precipice, over which it must, sooner 
or later, tumble. M. Gaillardet, the former editor and now the Paris 
correspondent of our able contemporary the Courrier des Etats Unis, 
in his letter on the 8th inst,, lays befure his readers in a few forcible 
words the political balance-sheet of France, since February, 1848. 
After detailing the severity with which the new laws against the press 
will operate in the French colonies, “‘ thus it is,” he concludes, “ that 
every rashly advised setting-free leads back, perforce, to slavery, and 
that France herself, since she gained a Republic, has lost a large por- 
tion of her likerties.’’ This is indeed a melancholy epitome; and the 
source from which we draw it may be taken as guarantee of its truth. 
The Assembly, though not officially commencing its vacation until the 
11th of this month, had woun up all pressing matters of business on 
the 7th, in haste to enjoy its vacation. .The President was about to 
start on a rapid and extensive tour through the Provinces—Lyons, Be- 
sangon, Strasbourg, Nancy, and Metz, be ng amongst the poiats marked 
down in his route. The project for a camp of 12,000 men, at Versailles, 
has been abandoned. The Duc de Bordeaux is rallying the legitimists 
at Wiesbaden ; and though rumours still prevail of some effort on Louis 
Napoleon's part to prolong indefinitely his supremacy or change the 
title by which he nolds it, there seems no immediate probability of his 
being betrayed into any false movement. It appears to us that, under 
the nominal Republic, France quietly submits to coercion, which un- 
der an Emperor or @ Monarch’s sway, would throw ler once more into 
convulsions. 

The belligerentsin the Duchies are ready enough to renew their bloody 
contest! But the decided and almost unanimous determination of the 
European powers to interfere and enforce the Danish claims, renders 
the chance of a definitive peace more probable. The hot-heads of Germany 
are indeed hankering after further bloodshed, but with the strong 
forces of Denmark in the foreground, and still stronger armaments 
looming up in the distance, it is to be hoped that they will show the 
better portion of valour. 

Mr. Clay, the U. S. chargé to Portugal, has left Lisbon for Gibraltar 
in the Independence, frigate, having sent the Mississippi, steamer, 
homewards with his dispatches. In connection with the dispute be- 
tween the governments of America and Portugal, it is reported from 
Washington that the open point, the claim for the destruction of the 
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Louis Napoleon. 

From Spain we learn the arrival of Lord Howden, the successor of 
Sir H. Bulwer, at Madrid; and that the affairs of Cuba occupied s 
large share of the attention of the Spanish Government. Ameliora- 
tions ia the local administrations of that Colony are even spoken of as 


! —_—— 

Canava.—We are without letters from our correspondents, and have 
only two or three occurrences to notice. The first of these is announc- 
ed and denounced by the Toronto British Colonist as “ the most ne- 
farious job ever perpetrated”—and that is saying a great deal for it 
Itis the sale privately by the Government, to a private Company, og 
certain roads in the county of York, made at the expense of the Pro- 
vince, and at a cost of £150,000. The County Council, it seems, had been 
im negociation with Mr. Hincks, in the winter, and had offered to pur- 
chase these roads for £60,000. The offer was declined; the power of 
the Government to sell to any individuals or private asseciations was 
contested, and the want of it so far established, that the attempts 
to dispose of them were abandoned. A clause, however, in an act of 
last session, conferred the requisite authority on the Inspector-General ; 
and five days after Parliament is up, the sale is quietly effected. Seven- 
ty-five thousand pounds was the price paid; and if the sole charge 
against Mr. Hincks, were that of private instead of public dealing, he 
might plead his right to exercise his discretion in the matter. But this 
is not ali. The gist of the business is that the buyers, under the title 
of «the Toronto Road Company,” are a few individuals described by 
the Colonist as the Inspector-General’s ‘relatives, partners, and em. 
ployers!” That this case will give rise to an infinity of controversy, 
and raise a storm against the parties concerned, may very well be ima- 
gined. But audi a/teram partem is a very useful injunction; and it 
will assuredly be a long time ere we here the last of it. 

The Buffalonians, officially and otherwise, have been testifying their 
appreciation of the Toronto hospitalities, fully described in our last 
week’s issue. An abortive effort was made last week, in the Common 
Ceuncil of Toronto, to resent Lord Elgin’s omission of the Corporation 
of Toronto from the list of his guests invited on the occasion. The pro- 
posal was decidedly negatived. 

The Countess of Elgin, with her children, has been sojourning for 
some days past in this city. Her Ladyship has occupied rooms at San- 
derson’s Hotel, in College Place, and proceeds, we believe, to Rock- 
away, L. I., for the benefit of sea-bathing. A cottage there has been 
taken for her accommodation. 


Caxirornia.—Almost as regularly as the mails from Europe, come 
letters and journals from San Francisco and the mines. We have in- 
telligence now to the 15th ult., and the tidings conveyed, and the gold 
duaSt remitted, will aid to keep alive the spirit of speculation, and send 
away many « hapless emigrant. The publication here of the specie 
manifesto, on the arrival of each steamer, is an ingenious device for 
thrusting before the public all the goodly and golden results of the still 
progressing colonization. How the eye licks up the names of the for- 
tanate consignees, and how the juvenile or over-wrought imagination 
gees therein nothing but the sure returns for a small investment of time 
and labour! Hints of unfitness and cautions against imprudence have 
small weight, when the thousands and the tens of thousands of dollars 
are thus registered as clear gains. A careful perusal of the extracts 
from California papers, current through the daily press, is however 
most particularly recommended to those who dream golden dreams. 
Endividual sufferings, hardships, and disappointments are sometimes 
vividly narrated ; and the reader is advised to draw his own conclu- 
sions therefrom. The latest news gives glowing accounts of the dis- 
covery of new placers, and of the prospects of the hayd-handed miners. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpvon, 9th August, 1850. 

Matters generally would promise well here just now, were it not for 
the difficulty ented by the Schleswig-Holstein business, respecting 
which none of the “ Great Powers” seem to be “ masters of the situa- 
tion.” That a well contested battle between 80,000 men should have 
taken place in a little northern duchy, is of itself note-worthy. And it 
is shown, that the cold, phlegmatic Northman, once up, is not talked 
dewn or beaten down so soon as the mercurial Southern with his hot 
enthusiasm, which works off at high-pressure. The “ Duchy” men are 
resolved on another turn with the Danes. 

The ministers are pretty hugely accused of having made some of the 
recent arrangements in the Court of Chancery, for the sake of the pa- 
— and the small fees consequent on the alterations.—Whenever 
any change is made, the Government is overwhelmed with applications, 
the more numerous, in praetor, to the smsllness of the post and of the 
emolument connected therewith. Lord Loughborough, when Chaneellor, 
used to say that the disposal of the greatest livings in the Church gave 
him no trouble—their destination was either anticipated or easily de- 
termined : but for his smaller livings he had always a great multitude 
of applications, and seldom, or never, one without seven or eight small 
ehilaren at the end of it. 

The result of the labors of the Committee appointed to consider the 
reduction of official salaries and emoluments, is that retrenchment 
therein to the extent of £70,000 per annum is resolved on. 

However much the “rich and great’ living in the neighbourhood of 
K ton Gardens still grumble at the Vom building to be erect- 
ed in Hyde Park for the exhibition of 1851, there is reason to believe 
that the public will ultimately be well pleased with the erection. It 
is now to go on without doubt; and it is believed that the elegance of 
the structure, and the obvious uses to which it may be applied for 
public exhibitions, will change its character from temporary to perma- 
ment, and that there will be no present likelihood of its removal. Its 
employment as a “ winter-garden” is one of the anticipated uses it may 
be put to. The ground is now staked out, and the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests have delivered it over to the executive committee. 

I think symptoms show themselves, which indicate that the next 
rush of speculation and capital will be in the direction of agricultural 
dmdustry. Money has been long a drug in the city,and some employ- 
ment must and willbe fonnd for it; and I firmly believe it will be in the 
direction I mention. Railways will probably be forgotten for a while, 
and then, no longer dep: by too much abuse as they originally 
were forced up by too much praise, they will recover themselves to a 
fair standard. New eng gee being opened every day; the much- 
talked of Great Northern, this week, as far as Peterborough, 73 miles 
through a thinly peopled country, and no large towns—It can’t pay.— 
Competition in steam-boat travelling is being extended daily, and like 
the railways is overdone. 

The new Lord Chancellor, in order to relieve the pressure of busi- 
mess in the Court of Chancery, has determined to sit as constantly as 
possible in that court. His performances as yet have not given much 
satisfaction, and he himself has met with the old amari aliquid, in be- 
img refused the title he had set his heart on—that of Baron Eltham. 
This is a royal title, and Her Majesty declined to allow the Ex-attorney 
te take it. The proposed assumption of the said royal title is, they say, 
to be traced to the new Lord Chancellor’s marriage with Mademoiselle 
@ Este, the daughter of the late Duke of Sussex, by Lady Augusta Mur- 
ray, whose marriage in England was annulled a the interference 
of George Ill. It is very amusing to hear how the Ex-Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, patronises, the actual Chancellor—calling him, indeed, 
his protégé, as in some measure he is, or was, as Lord Brougham first 
brought him into notice by procuring a brief for him in the Queen Car- 
line trial. It is worthy of note, by the way, how every Counsel em- 

joyed for Queen Caroline has risen to the top of his profession, viz : 

rougham, Denman, Lushington, Williams, and Wilde. 

‘‘ Honorable members” are now pairing off fast, as in three days time 
the annual slaughter of grouseand black-cocks on the Moors will begin, 
and that is an amusement never to be relinquished by our legislators. 
The game is said to be very abundant this year, and sportsmen indulge 
an sanguine anticipations. 

The present fine weather and long clear evenings have allowed the 
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for ** balloon ascents” to have fullswing. From one or other of 
the public gardens in the suburbs of this city, a balloon has been des- 
patched, every evening last week; it is a sight the Cockneys seem to be 
never weary of. If it could be applied to scientific purposes, this per- 
petual wrostation would have some object, but at present it seems no- 
thing but a most trivial show to which Mr. Green’s recent exposé of him- 
self on a Shetland poney has added no fresh — It is said that Poi- 
tevin, who went up from Paris mounted on live full-sized horse, 
is shortly to come over here to shame Mr. Green, and show the London- 
ers what an aeronautic steed should be. 

A trial took place in Yorkshire last week resulting in the affiliation 
of a child upon a Roman Catholic priest. It appeared in evideace that 
two servant girls lived in the house and acted as the domestics of three 
priests. One of the girls had become, and the second was likely to be- 
come a mother. I merely notice the affair, on account of the admission 
made by one of the priests, when under examination, that a priest may 
give absolution to the victim of his own seduction. 

A successful instance of theatrical amateurship has been exhibited 
lately, in the person of a Northern Baronet, Sir Wm. Henry Don, who 
has been playing at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, with great success, 
in those characters usually performed by Buckstone. Webster of the 
Haymarket has been playing with him. 

Rather a curious illustration of the absurdity, morally speaking, of 
technical legal objections occurred at the assizes. A man was indicted 
for forgery, and pleaded guilty. His counsel asked the judge to allow 
the plea to be retracted, as he was about to demur to the indictment, in 
consequence of a technical flaw. The plea was withdrawn, the demurrer 
admitted, and the man discharged who had but just five minutes before 
acknowledged his guilt. 

The ignorance respecting some branches of art here is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the case of engravers, than whom there isno body of men 
less known or appreciated. A print is to the mass of people notin 
any way distinguishable from a bad one. A collection of choice engra- 
vings was shown to an individual of very high official rank. He pro- 
fessed unbounded admiration, and then added, ‘‘ But would they not be 
still better if they were ‘ coloured?” coach-painters have been dignified 
with titles, and we have dentists who areknown to have made twelve 
thousand poundsa year. But the engraver cannot exceed four hundred, 
working about 12 hours a day, on account of the extremely minute and 
difficult nature of the process. It isa humiliating fact, substantiated 
by evidence taken before a select Committee of the House of Commons, 
that English engravers are much more honourably distinguished on 
the continent of Europe, than in their native island. 

The press in France is suffering severely from the dead weight lately 
imposed upon it. Isaw the following annoucement lately, headed 
** Melancholy Death.—Died, early in July, the Liberty of the Press in 
France. The unfortunate deceased fell at the hands of a Universal- 
suffragist Assembly, elected under the glorious banner of a Model Re- 
public!” What is saidin your transatlantic latitudes to such entra- 
ves? As far as the new law has gone in Paris, it has tended to smother 
the best writers, and to procure for mediocre men a monopoly of the 
loaves and fishes—why should not the principle of free trade, which has 
in many things been beneficial, be applied here? If the people are so 
depraved as to prefer trash to sound good writing, the absence of the 
trash will only drive them to worse and more dangerous stimulants. 
However, the Press will rise again—that is certain—and one feels re- 
specting it the same sort of excitement that is experienced at a duck- 
hunt, where the principal curiosity is to guess, when the duck dives, 
where it will come up again. 

The French Socialists are all at loggerheads. Proudhon writes from 
his domestic hearth the most bitter things against the citizens Ledru 
Rollin, Charles Delescluze, Martin Bernard, and the other editors of 
the paper published here under the title of Le Proscrit. He winds up 
one of his Philippics by assuring them that they are only des blagueurs, 
(humbugs.) The truth of the old advice is hereby strongly shown— 
‘** Divide et impera.” In fact, I suspect the want of funds would alone be 
sufficient to render this party no longer mutually amicable. CAM. 





PRusic. 


Mapame Anna Bishop.—Astor PiLace OpERA Hovse.—This admirable 
artist appeared at the above establishment on Tuesday evening. The excitement 
was considerable ; for her great qualities as a vocalist were well remembered by 
thousands, and her long absence gave additional zest to the public curiosity. There 
was consequently a very fine house, fashionable, brilliant, and enthusiastic. The 





amphitheatre was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

“‘ Judith”’ as an Opera, owes its existence to Mr. Bochsa’s inventive genius, 
The plot is his in all its details, and the music is all selected by him from the very 
best works of Verdi; his selection has been most fortunate—for not only has he 
succeeded in appropriating the gems, but he has applied them to situations in 
’*Judith” similar to those they occupied originally, thus retaining their original 
sentiment and meaning. This work, as may be imagined, required considerable 
skill, and much matured judgment. Mr. Bochsa has shown himeelf fully compe- 
tent for his undertaking, and has exhibited his high qualifications as a musician in 
the composition of the admirable recitatives connecting piece with piece, and also 
in the Vision and the Ballet music, which are certainly extremely beautiful. In 
allthis he has displayed the best possible taste, and that consummate tact and 
musician-like skill which have distinguished him through a long professional life, 
and have rendered his name respected throughout the world wherever musical 
people congregate. It is very generally remarked by those who have heard the 
Opera, that they had no idea that Verdi’s music was so good ; and are at a lossto 
account for the reason. There are two or three reasons; but we shall only men- 
tion one, which is that the entire Opera is re-written for the Orchestra by Mr. 
Bochsa. Consequently, instead of those outrages upon good taste with which 
Verdi’s instrumentation abounds, that storm of piccoli, trumpets, drums, trombones, 
&cs, &c., we have intelligent accompaniments, full of meaning and sentiment, and 
supporting most effectively some really lovely melodies, whose beauties have hith 
erto been obscured by gross and unmeaning over-instrumentating. 

Mr. Bochsa treats the wind instruments in a masterly manner; he does not 
thrust them in, obtrusively, on every cccasion, but detecting at a glance the point 
of legitimate effect, he lays them on in broad, rich masses of harmony, which sat- 
isfy the judgment and fascinate the ear, He treats the other arms of the orchestra 
with equal care and skill ; but we allude to the wind instruments because it is plea- 
sant, once in a while, to meet with one who will not always sacrifice sense for 
sound. We gladly give Mr. Bochsa the credit due to his great merits, and could 
willingly afford more space to him, but unfortunately we are limited. 

The opera of “ Judith” is admirably adapted for the stage ; its story is full of in- 
terest ; it affords good situations and ample opportunity for the display of gorgeous 
scenery, dresses, ballet, and a whole host of adjuncts. The expense must be very 
great, but the results are commensurate with the outlay, and we think that the pub- 
lic will patronize it as the undertaking deserves. Madame Anna Bishop's singing 
far exceeded our very sanguine expectations. Her beautiful voice has gained in 
strength and purity, and she seems to possess even more spirit than heretufore. 
Her first scena, in which she sings some half a dozen grand arias and slow move- 
ments, is without exceptiog the most trying and arduous continuous scena that we 
know of; and only such atalent as Madame Anna Bishop’s could, alone, enchain 
an audience for over halfanhour. These various pieces are admirably contrasted 
in their arrangement : the first in sentiment is sad and mourning; the second ex- 
presses indignation, and the third joyful anticipation. The vision intervenes ; then 
comes the solemn prayer of invocation, followed by a song breathing triumphant 
confidence in her holy mission. The recitatives are fine in the extreme ; full of 
point and powerful in emphasis, and are delivered by Madame Bishop with that 
intensity of purpose and justness of phrasing, which make them appear go full of 
truth and so entirely natural, that the public at once recognizes the reality of the re- 
presentation. 

Her execution is as brilliant as ever—clear, sparkling, rapid, and distinct. It 
is not as much elaborated as Madame Laborde’s, because it is not over-used, but to 
us it is a thousand times more beautiful, because it seems like an unstudied effort 
of the human voice, without a particle of that wooden, but perfect, mechanism 
which distinguishes the elaborate execution of Laborde. The whole of the upper 
region of her voice is in quality the most exquisite we ever listened to—whether 
from the human throat or any instrument whatever. It affects with the same 
Strange feelings of delight, as the ravishing tones of the Holian Harp. We have 
heard voices of more positive power, but never one of such delicious, telling 
sWeetness. As an Operatic Artist we believe it will be generally conceded, that 

we have never had her equal in this country ; for great as she is as a singer, as an 
actress she is equally great. Her conceptions are as truthful as nature itself, and 








————————— 


with the emotions of the poetical fiction. Her Judith is a powerful delineatio 

and is graudly conceived throughout. Her arias are among the most brillian: oe 
musician-like that Verdi has wri:ten. She sings them, of course, het rate 1 
and it would be invidious to pick out any one, to praise above the rest, where J 
are deserving such high encomiums. Suffice it to say that she wag loudly ore 
enthusiastically applauded after each piece, and was repeatedly called before . 
curtain. Her debut after her long absence was certainly triumphant, and we — 
rarely heard a more genuine, hearty, and lengthened burst of applause than thet 
which greeted her first appearance upon the stage. It must have given her a 
thrill of delight, and prompted her to greater exertions: 

Signor Novelli was in ill health, but he exerted himself in the cause with much 
good will. The English text puzzled him terribly ; but considering that it was his 
first attempt to sing English in public, we think him entitled to Great praise, for 
getting through the part in a manner so satisfactory to his hearers. ‘The amo 
of Holofernes and Joshua, though trifling in themselves, were made much 
careful and spirited performance of Messrs. Mueiler and Buettler, 

Mr. Bochsa conducted the Opera in a manner that might be expected from s 
celebrated a maestro. The Orchestra wentadmirably; the pianos and fortes - 
tight and shade, were strictly observed, and the effects were in consequence all th a 
could be desired. The vocal accompaniments were truly excellent. The , hoes 
was remarkable for the precision and spirit with which they sung ; their perform, 
ance was quite a feature in the opera. We must compliment the leader i; Ro : 
berts and the chorus-master Mr. Hensler, who under Mr. Bochsa were instrumen. 
talin producing such results. The piece is most splendidly put upon the Gen. 
indeed it is the most gorgeous spectacle we have seen for many a day. The group. 
ings, and other stage arrangements are highly creditable to Mr. Wemyss. Madame 
Augusta danced in her usual excellent style, and gained great approbation. Her 
assistants were well received. 

We congratulate Mr. Bass upon the success of ‘‘ Judith,” and hope that the en- 
gagement of Madame Bishop may be as long and as successful as he could 
The Opera will, we presume, be performed during this and next week. 


Drama. 


We have had a stirring week in theatrical matters. The Broadway and Bur- 
ton’s opened for the winter campaign on Monday last, to excellent houses ; and at 
the latter, similar audiences have been attracted nightly. 

THE Broapway vindicated its claims as the upholder of the legitimate by se- 
lecting ‘“ The School for Scandal” for their opening night; and as this comedy is 
considered a test piece of a company’s strength, it enabled the management to 
show off their newly imported recruits, together with the old attachés of the house, 
under aspects favourable for the exhibition of their respective talents. We most 
sincerely regret our inability to add that the results of the night’s performance were 
what might reasonably have been expected at a theatre claiming to be the Metro 

politan Theatre of the Union. We have frequently had occasion to notice the 
very erroneous impression entertained by managers and actors regarding the cha 

racter of talent required fur our leading theatres, as well as the nature of the en 

tertainments demanded by the public at these establishments. 

The public of New York will tolerate mediocrity, to which it has been accus- 
tomed, whether native or adopled ; but for managers to import a merely respect 
able kind of talent of foreign growth, and then challenge comparisons in parts 
where we have been accustomed to see eminent resident talent employed, is a 
suicidal policy to any theatre that attempts the experiment. The blame does not 
rest perhaps with the directors of our theatres. Their foreign agents are probably 
the offending parties. It should, however, be understood both here and in Eu 
rope, that the day has gone by when mediocre provincial talent is a marketable 
commodity at the leading theatres of New Yurk, The many lamentable failures 
and mortifications, experienced by persons of great pretensions and small ability, 
should serve as a warning both to managers and actors. But the trath is, that the 
whole theatrical profession, with buta very few exceptions, is lamentably behind 
the age. This is peculiarly applicable to New York, where the better class of 
audiences is composed of persons of absolutely fastidious tastes, and where artists 
are exposed to an ordeal of criticism unusually severe in its character. It is time 
that the independent press of New York should speak plainly on this subject, or 
we shall be inundated with the mediocre performers of Europe, instead of the real 
and promising artists who might find in this country ample field for the exercise of 
their gifts and acquirements. 

We have no desire, this week, to go deeply into the merits of the “new recruits” 
of the Broadway. Mr. F. Conway made a favourable impression in Charles 
Surface. He is evidently an actor of intelligence and discrimination ; and in 
Claude Melnotte, the following evening, exhibited talents of no mean order. His 
readings are marked by great care and taste, and in youthful tragedy we have no 
doubt that he will soon be established as a favourite here. Mr. Davidge cannot 
play Sir Peter Teazle. There is an abrupt, brusque, unfinished manner about 
this gentleman that materially detracts from the many excellencies he does really 
possess. In Col. Damas much of this was excusable. We saw his Grandfather 
Whitehead, on Wednesday evening, with much satisfaction. Mr- Davidge’s con- 
ception of the part is totally different from the representations familiar to New 
York audiences. Noways elaborated, nor depending upon stage conventionalisms 
even the stereotyped old man’s “childish treble” is avoided, and a perfectly natu- 
ral colloquial style is adopted by him, that would be strikingly effective if it were 
stronger and more pointed. As it is, there is a lack of weight; it does not ¢e// on 
an audience. Its effect, as compared with Placide’s delineation, is similar to that of 
a water-colour drawing viewed at a distance, by the side of an oil painting of the 
same subject. We should judge, by what we have seen of Mr. Scharf, that he is 
a careful and capable artist, His Moses in “The School for Scandal” was cer- 
tainly the gem of the comedy. Miss Anderton has appeared as Lady Teazle and 
Pauline, parts that inevitably provoke cemparisons, fatal to any young and new 
aspirant not eminently gifted with genius. Miss Anderton is alady-like and agree- 
able performer ; but whether she can maintain the position of leading actress at 
the Broadway is a question that her future efforts must determine. The Misses 
Capel and J. Gougenheim have not, as yet, presented any peculiar claims to special 
notice. Miss A. Gougenheim, of whom much was expected, appeared as Kate 
O’ Brien, in “ Perfection,” on Thursday evening. She is a tall, elegantly formed 
girl, with delicate, lady-like manners, an expressive and pleasing counteuance, and 
a well modulated and agreeable voice. She was evidently labouring under the 
embarrassment and timidity natural to a first appearance before a strange audience, 
which prevented the full exhibition of her powers. Her performance of the 
spirituelle Irish Girl was however warmly received by the audience, and she ob- 
tained a decided encore in the aria of the “ Gondolette.” This young lady will prove 
an attractive addition to the stock company. 

We are glad to see our old favourite Mrs: Abbott again at the Broadway, look- 
ing as fresh and as young as ever. She was cordially received by her old friends, 
as were Messrs. Fredericks, Shaw, and Whiting; indeed, on the opening night, 
the whole of the principal performers were loudly applauded by our proverbially 
good-natured audience. Unfortunately this indulgent approbation of old and new 
faces is no test of real success, as the falling off of the houses during the week has 
proved. Mr. Marshall has a trying season before him; and nothing but the most 
attractive novelty can sustain him. Energy and tact on the part of the manage- 
ment may du much ; and every nerve must be strained to meet the competition and 
rivalry with which he has to contend. 

Burton’s THEATRE.—The indomitably energetic Burton has opened his thea- 
tre under the most favourable auspices. He has collected together an unprece- 
dentedly strong company, among the most prominent of whom are Rufus Blake, 
himself a host in his line; John Wallack Lester, an equally great card; T. John 
ston, Skerrett, Bland, formerly of the Park, sound actors of the true school ; Jor- 
dan, and a numerous list of efficient minors; Mesdames Russell, Skerrett, and 
Hughes, Misses Clarke, Weston, J. Hill, and others of lesser note, forming together 
an array of comic strength really great in these days. The only novelty of the 
week has been the production of acleverone act piece, by Buckstone, called “ The 
Rough Diamond.” Mrs. Skerrett’s charming personation of Margery Parting- 
ton, in this piece,is a bit of fresh, natural acting, really delicious in these days of 
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desire. 





conventionalities. 

We see that a new drama, founded on Madame Dudevant’s “ Consuelo,” is ia 
preparation. 

Nis1Lo’s.—Harry Placide has been playing several of his favourite characters 
during the week to large and delighted audiences. His bene ‘it and last appear- 
ance take place this evening; and on Monday next the Ravels resume their at- 
tractive performances, commencing with a new pantomime called “ The Fisher- 








in no instance does she forget the character ; she seems to mix up her very being 


man,” which is to be produced in a style of great magnificence: 
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Notices of New Works. 





ConrEessions oF AN ENGLISH Oprum EATER, AND Suspiria DE PRo- 
yunps. By Thomas De Quincey, Boston, 1850. Ticknor.—It seems 
scarcely credible that no edition of this remarkable work should have, 
hitherto, been published in America : and yet this fact may be inferred 
from the appearance of this volume. It is well that the outpouring of so 
much sound literary pabulum should fall to the lot of the above named 
Boston house, whose books are invariably attractive in style and form. 
Other works of De Quincey will succeed. As for these ‘ Confessions,” 
they were originally published, nearly thirty years ago, in a London 
periodical, and have been long recognized in England as standard speci- 
mens of Anglo-Saxon writing. They will not be new to scholars; but 
to the thoughtful amongst the masses, who read only what the book- 
gellers throw in their way, the bringing such an author within their 
reach is indeed aboon. Our language contains few more striking pas- 
sages than can be found in his pages; and we prefer showing this by 
an extract, or two, to any criticism on his vigorous thought and effect- 
ive style. After narrating, step by step, the causes that:led him to the 
adoption of this beguiling, but most fearful indulgence, he is describing 
the visions and dreams engendered by it, in his brain, when we meet 
with the following record. The Malay, of whom he speaks, was a poor 
wanderer of that nation, who had sought assistance at his door, and to 
whom he had awarded it in the shape of a lump of opium, presuming 
that its gradual use would be to the Oriental a species of prolonged 
blessing. But the unbeliever bolted it all in a trice, though De Quin- 
cey declares it was enough to kill three dragoons and their horses. His 
conscience smites him at times for this unintentional perversion of the 
laws of hospitality ; although, he adds, that he never heard of the Ma- 
jay being found defunct. But we return to the dreamer himself. 


To my architecture succeeded dreams of lakes, and silvery expanses of water : 
these haunted me so much, that I feared (though possibly it will appear ludicrous 
toa medical man) that some dropsical state or tendency of the brain might thus be 
making itself (to use a metaphysical word) objective, and the sentient organ project 
itself as its own object. For two months I suffered greatly in my head,—a part of 
my bodily structure which had hitherto been so clear from all touch or caint of 
weakness (physically, I mean) that I used to say of it, as the last Lord Orford said 
of his stomach, that it seemed likely to survive the rest of my person. Till now I 
had never felt a headache even, or any the slightest pain, except rheumatic pains 
caused by my own folly. However, I got over this attack, though it must have 
been verging on something very dangerous. ie : 

The waters now changed their character,—from translucent lakes, shining like 
mirrors, they uow became seas andoceans. And now came a tremendous change, 
which, unfolding itself slowly like a scroll, through many months, promised an 
abiding torment ; and, in fact, it never left me until the winding up of my case. 
Hitherto the human face had often mixed in my dreams, but not despotically, nor 
with any special power of corenenston, But now that which I have called the ty- 
ranny of the human face began to unfold itself. Perhaps some part of my London 
life might be answerable for this. Be that as it may, now it was that upon the rock- 
ing wacers of the ocean the human face began to appear; the sea appeared paved 
with innumerable faces, upturned to the heavens ; faces, imploring, wrathful, des- 
pairing, surged upwards by thousands, by myriads, by generations, by centuries : 
my agitation was infinite, my mind tossed, and surged with the ocean. 

May, 1818.—The Malay had been a fearful enemy for months. I have been 
every night, through his means, transported into Asiatic scenes. I know not whe- 
ther others share in my feelings on this point; but [ have often thought that if I 
were compelled to forego England. and to live in China, and among Chinese man- 
ners and modes of life and scenery, I should go mad. The causes of my horror 
lie deep, and some of them must be common to others. Soathern Asia, in gene- 
ral, is the seat of awful images and associations. As the cradle of the human race, 
itwould alone have a dim and reverential feeling connected with it. But there 
are other reasons. No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous and capricious 
superstitions of Africa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, affect him in the way that 
he is affected by the ancient, monumeutal, cruel, and elaborate religions of Indvs- 
tan, &c. The mere antiquity of Asiatic things, of their institutions, histories, modes 
of faith, &c., is so impressive, that to me the vast age of the race and name over- 

powers the sense of youth in the individual. A young Chinese seems to me an an- 
tediluvian man renewed. Even Englishmen, though not bred in any knowledge 
of such institutions, cannot but shudder at the mystic sublimity of castes that have 
flowed apart, and refused to mix, through such immemorial tracts of time ; nor can 
any man fail to be awed by the names of the Ganges, or the Euphrates. It contri- 
butes much to these feelings, that Southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of 
years, the part of the earth most swarming with human life, the great officina gen- 
tiwm. Man is a weed in those regions, The vast empires, also, into which the 
enormous population of Asia has always been cast, give a further sublimity to the 
feelings assuciated with all oriental names or images. In China, over and above 
what it has in commen with the rest of Southern Asia, I am terrified by the modes 
oflife, by the manners, and the barrier of utter abhorrence, and want of sympathy, 
placed between us by feelings deeper than I can analyze. I could sooner live 
with lunatics, or brute animals. All this, and much more than I can say, or have 
time to say, the reader must enter into, before he can comprehend the unimaginable 
horror which these dreams of oriental imagery, and mythological tortures, im- 
pas upon me. Under the connecting feeling of tropical heat and vertical sun- 
ights, I brought together all creatures. birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, 
usages and appearances, that are fuund in all tropical regions, and assembled them 
together in China or Indostan. From kindred feelings, l soon brought Egppt and 
all her gods under the,same law. I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered 
at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, and was fixed, for 
centuries, at the summit, or in secret rooms: I was the idol; [ was the priest; I 
was worshipped ; I was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of Brama through all the 
forests of Asia : Vishnu hated me ; Seeva laid wait forme. Icame suddenly upon 
Isis and Osiris: I had done a deed, they said, which the ibis and the crocodile 
trembled at. I was buried, for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with mummies 
and sphynxes, in narrow chambers at the heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, 
with cancerous kisses, by crocodiles ; and laid, sontiauted with all unutterable 
slimy things, amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 


In the sequel to these ‘‘ Confessions,” is a fine thought beautifully 
elaborated. The article, or essay, or whatever you may please to con- 
sider it, is called “‘ The Palimpsest.” This is a Greek word, signifying 
a ‘membrane or roll cleansed of its manuscript by reiterated succes- 
sions.” Vellum and parchment were rare and costly, and chemical 
means were adopted, in the middle ages, for removing the old written 
matter, in order that the material might serve for new. More modern 
chemists have discovered a process for erasing the uppermost and re- 
storing the undermost manuscripts. 


Here, for instance, is a parchment which contained some Grecian tragedy, the 
mg of Aschylus, or the Phoenisse of Euripides. This had possessed a 
value almost inappreciable in the eyes of accomplished scholars, continually 
growing rarer through generations. But four centuries are gone by since the de- 
struction of the Western Empire. Christianity, with towering grandeurs of an- 
other class, has founded a différeut empire; and some bi ood yet perhaps holy 
monk has washed away (as he persuades hiinself) the heathen's tragedy, replacing 
itwith a monastic legend: which legend is disfigured with fables in its incidents, 
and yet in a higher sense, is true, because interwoven with Christian morals and 
with the sublimest of Christian revelations. “Three, four, five centuries more find 
man still devout as ever; but the language has become obsolete, and even for 
Christian devotion a new era has arisen, throwing it into the channel of crusading 
zeal or of chivalrous enthusiasm. The membrana is wanted now for a knightly 
romance—for “‘my Cid,” or Cwur de Lion; for Sir Tristrem, or Lybieus Disco- 
nus. In this way, by means of the imperfect chemistry known to he mediwval 
period, the same rol] has served as a conservatory for three separate generations 
0 ne and fruits, all perfectly different, and yet all specially adapted to the 
Md on wh the successive possessors. The Greek tragedy, the monkish legend, the 
bee, ae each has ruled its own period. One harvest after another has 
anal, ered into the garners of man through ages far apart. And the same hy- 

raulic machinery has distributed, through the same marble fountains, water, 


milk, or wine, according to the habits and training of the generations that came to 
quench their thirst. 


The above quotation is curious, and clever in its way ; but mark the 
use to which De Quincey applies the image. 


fll else than a natural and mighty palimpsest is the human brain? Such a 
bayer is my brain; such a palimpsest, O reader! is yours. Everlasting lay 
a Sa hen doen Oe have fallen upon your brain softly as light. Each 
te eicee as seemed to ury all that went before. And yet in reality not one 
a oo Amp 3 uished. And if, in the vellum palimpsest, lying amongst the other 
oe . uman — or libraries, there is anything fantastic or which 
ee “ aug me us oftentimes there is in the grotesque collisions of those suc- 
ae emes, y ring ar rong connection, which by pure accident have conse- 
Ent | pot am of th » yet, In our own heaven-created palimpsest, the deep 
Tok cal pal ere of the brain, there are not and cannot be such incoherencies. 
oe her pr accilents of a man 8 life and its external shows, may indeed be irre- 
woke. wens but the organizing principles which fuse into harmony, and 
= i about fixed predetermined centres, whatever heterogeneous elements life 
ay have accumulated from without, will not permit the grandeur of human unity 


be troubled, in the retrospect from 


realy to be violated, or its ultimate repose to 
ying moments, or from other great convulsions 
He argues that there is no such thing as forgetfulness, such as we 
Conceive it, and thus beautifully enforces his position. 


Yes, reader, countless are the mysterious handwritings of grief or joy which 
have inscribed themselves successi on your brain ; and, like the annual leaves 
of aboriginal forests, or the undissolving snows of the Himalaya, or light falling up- 
on light, the endless strata have covered up each other in forgetfulness. But by 
the hour of death, but by fever, but by the searchings of opium, all these can re- 
vive in strength. They are not dead, but sleeping. In the illustration imagi 

by myself, from the case of some individual palimpsest, the Grecian tragedy had 
seemed to be displaced, but was not displaced, by the monkish legend ; and the 
monkish legend had seemed to be displaced, but was not displaced 7 oe knight- 
ly romance. In some potent convulsion of the system, all wheels back into its 
earliest elementary stage. The bewildering romance, light tarnished with dark- 
ness, the semi-fabulous legend, trath celestial mixed with human falsehoods, these 
fade even of themselves as life advances. The romance has perished that the 
young man adored; the legend has gone that deluded the boy ; but the deep, deep 
tragedies of infancy, as when the child’s hands were unlinked for ever from his 
mother’s neck, or his lips for ever from his sister’s kisses, these remain lurking be- 
low all, and these lurk to the last. 


He further adds, in a note, 

This, it may be said, requires a corresponding duration of experience ; but, ds 
an argument tor this mysterivus power lurking in our nature, | may remind the 
reader of one phenomenon open to the notice of everybody, viz, the onlenen of very 
ages persons to throw back and concentrate the light of their memory upon scenes 
of early childhood, as to which they recall many traces that had faded even to 
themselves in middle life, wae ey often forget altogether the whole intermediate 
stages of their experience. This shows that naturally, and without violent agen. 
cies, the human brain is by tendency a palimpsest. 

Tue Preiupe; orn, GROWTH oF A Poet’s Minp. By W. Words- 
worth. New York, 1850. Appleton. A posthumous and autobiogra- 
phical poem by one of the master-minds of England must be welcomed 
by many a reader, who is disposed to turn from the glare and the blare 
of much of our modern literature, to the simplicity, tenderness, trutk- 
fulness, earnestness, and occasional majesty of such a bard as Williem 
Wordsworth. This composition, numbering some eight or nine thou- 
sand lines in blank verge, was written at intervals, from 1799 to 1805, 
and was intended as introductory to the ‘‘ Recluse”—of which latter 
incomplete work, the “Excursion” forma part. The characteristics 
that we have just applied in general terms to Wordsworth, are here 
distinctly marked, as he traces, in paragraphs of mingled description 
and reflection, his childhood, his school and college life, his summer 
wandering, his communing with his books, his ramblings on the conti- 
nent, his town and country life, and his residence in France, whilst un- 
der the youthful delusion that liberty would be wrought out of the 
moral earthquakes attendant on the first French Revolution. This 
rhythmical journal of his early doings and of the natural bias and par- 
tial training of his fresh mental powers cannot, of course, fail in inter- 
est. From such a volume it is not easy to make short extracts. We 
may perhaps make a lengthened one hereafter. The publishers have 
issued this book ina very neat and well printed duodecimo. 


Tue AvrosioGRAPHyY or LeicH Hunt. Jbid. Harpers.—Two pleas- 
ant volumes of Hunt’s gossipping reminiscences of his friends and con- 
temporaries, including many criticisms on his own works. The reader, 
amidst much with which he is already familiar, will find some notabili- 
ties under new points of view. The work, however, savours somewhat 
of the trade of book-making, into which professed authors are very apt 
to tumble, as they would still occupy a place before the public, when 
their material is well-nigh exhausted. 


THe QuarRTeERLY Review. Ibid. L. Scott §& Co.—The July number 
is full of varied contents, exemplifying the increased craving of our 
days for knowledge cooked up in palatable form. Amongst the graver 
articles is one on the National Workshops of Paris, that short-lived and 
disastrous attempt at governmental organization of labour, which del- 
uged Paris in blood in 1848, and aided materially to re-establish a 
military despotism in France—and one on the Austrian attempt at Revo- 
lution, so fatal to the revolting Hungarians. Amongst the articles of 
general interest we find the following topics handled with more or less 
ability—The Mechanism of the Post Office—Condorcet—Spectacles, not 
such as we crowd to see, but the artificial aids to feeble or failing sight— 
and the Memoirs of Robert Plumer Ward. Taken altogether, this is 
scarcely a first-rate number. : 
THe EpinsurGH Review. lbid.—The subjects discussed range some- 
what higher than those in the Quarterly, and so far as a perusal of 
some articles and a general “‘ skimming” enables us to judge, we think 
they are treated with more talent. History figures largety, three 
writers furnishing material for essays and critical notice, namely, Mr. 
Merivale with his History of Rome under the Empire, Mr. Merimee, 
the Frenchman, with his History of Pedro the Cruel, and M. Guizot 
with his disquisition on the causes of the success of the English Revo- 
lation of 1688. The Gorham controversy, Church and State education, 
the never-failing Goethe, the African anti-slave-trade squadron, and 
the very abstruse science of Probabilities, d-propos to a work by M. 
Quetelet, Astronomer Royal of Belgium,—these evidence the solidity 
of the Edinburgh for July. The article on our Squadron on the Coast 
of Africa is dead against its withdrawal, on the score both of humanity 
and policy. 





Sine Acts. 


Tue DusseLporrr GALLERY.—Lessine’s MASTERPIECE.—A new 
picture by this distinguished artist, and said to be one of surpassing 
merit, is now on its way to this country. The subject is the ‘* Martyr- 
dom of Huss,” one likely to awaken all the sympathy and the genius of 
the painter. Cologne papers, repeating the substance of the reports 
from Dusseldorf, speak in unmeasured terms of the great sensation pro- 
duced by this work, at the Academy of the Fine Arts. As it comes di- 
rect here, for the purpose of being exhibited, we trust that the public 
will condescend to take some little pains to form and pronounce an 
opinion upon its merits, and not verify the charge sometimes brought 
against them, that European celebrity is essential here, in order to en- 
sure success. In the meantime the charming collection of pictures, 
well known as the Dusseldorff Gallery, remains open, and is the best 
‘* sight” in this metropolis. 

Tue Vernon GALLERY IN ITs New QuARTERS.—We have alrea- 
dy chronicled the intended removal of this splendid collection of pic- 
tures by English artists, from its disgraceful lodging-place in the dingy 
cellars of the National Gallery, to Marlborough House, in Pall 
Mall, lately the residence of the Dowager Queen Adelaide, and the 
destined abode of the Prince of Wales, when he completes his eighteenth 
year. In the meantime, the public will have convenient access to this 
choice, and of its sort unrivalled, display. A London paper of the 2nd 
instant, thus records the private view, to which members of the press» 
and a few favoured individuals were admitted. 


The opening of a public gallery exclusively devoted to the works of 
the chief painters of England, from the last century down to the pre- 
sent time, is an event of more than common interest, not only to the 
artists whose works may here find an indestructible niche in the Tem- 
ple of Fame, but to the entire public of every rank and class through- 
out this metropolis, wo may henceforth at their leisure make them- 
selves acquainted with many of the nest productions of their coun- 
trymen. Marlborough-house was opened yesterday for the first time, 
by cards of admission, to a private view of the English pictures form- 
ing @ part of the national collection, and including the whole of the 
late Mr. Vernon’s munificent present to the nation. On Monday next, 
the 5th instant, the public will be admitted on the same lideral condi- 
tions which now permit the unrestricted access of all classes to the 
gallery in Trafalgar-square, and we have no doubt that this English 
collection of paintings is destined to become one of the most attractive 
and agreeable places of resort in London. The distribution of these 
pictures in the positions they now occupy on the ground floor of Marl- 





by which they suffered in the lateral closets or the subterranean regions 
of the building in Trafalgar-square. We acknowledge the desire which 
the Government has shown to place these pictures in a situation more 
worthy of the liberality of their donor and of their own excellence, and 
on this occasion the Sovereign has shown her wonted zeal in promoting 
the pleasures and cultivating the taste of the people. But we already 
observe that Marlborough-house is inadequate to the due exhibition of 
even this of the national collection. The rooms are most of them 
inconvenientiy small for any public purpose, and will be found when 
crowded to be ill ventilated. The light is in almost all instances bad, 
but especially in the eastern and western rooms of the suite, the win- 
dows being narrow and placed low down in the walls, so that all the 
larger paintings are lit from below. In the front rooms the light is 
somewhat stronger, but of course it serves only for the side walls. In 
short, while this change serves to show how much the effect of the 
collection may be increased even by a partial amelioration, it reminds 
us more forcibly than ever that the time is come when an ample and 
appropriate edifice is more than ever required to meet the just expec- 
tations both of our artists and of the public. , 

The collection, as it ie now placed, fills eight rooms on the ground floor 
of Marlborough-house. The first two rooms on the right hand of the 
principal entrance (passing by Gibson’s marble group of ‘‘ Hylas sur- 
prised by the Naiads,” which stands in the hall) are filled with English 
pictures, 44 innumber, which are for the most part familiar to the public, 
as forming part of the National Gallery, not of Mr. Vernon’s collec- 
tion. These works consist of all the esate by Joshua Reynolds, Ho- 
garth, Gainsborough, West, Wilkie, Lawrence, Constable, and Copley 
heretofore in the small rooms of Trafalgar square. As is alwyas the 
case in ch of position, some of these pictures have gained and 
some have lost by the move. Wilkie’s ‘* Village Festival,” Constable's 
** Cornfield,” and the ‘ Marriage a la mode,” are seen with extreme 
force and increased interest in their present position, and we think 
Copley’s picture of the ‘Death of Lord Chatham” may be said to haye 
gained ; but the larger Sir Joshua’s and the Gainsborough’s are cont. 
siderably impaired by the dark heights they have attained, and 
Lawrence’s fine “* Portrait of Mrs. Siddons,” recently presented to the 
gallery by Mrs Fitzhugh, and forming a suitable companion to the 
** Kemble in Hamlet,” is literally extinguished between the windows. 

The Vernon collection begins at the third room turning on the left 

to that suite of apartments which runs along the front of the mansion. 
We enter at once on Hart’s ‘‘ Synagogue,” finely lighted, Wilkie’s 
‘* Piper,” and the largest, though not, perhaps, the most effective of 
Turner’s works in this collection, ‘‘ The Fates and the Golden Bough.” 
Mr. Leslie’s ‘‘ Sancho Panza in the apartment of the Duchess” is cer- 
tainly one of the happiest and most powerful specimens of his humorous 
and naturalmanner. The centre of the room is worthily filled by an 
incomparable work of Sir Joshua’s—*‘ The Age of Innocence’’—one of 
the happiest specimens of a face now grown as familiar to Englishmen 
as their domestic affections ; and beyond we find Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
‘** Peace” and “ War,” two Etty’s, and a ‘‘ Lake of Como” by Stanfield. 
The fourth room contains one of Newton’s charming ‘“‘ window” figures, 
a small and inadequate specimen of Bonnington, studies by Hilton, and 
Mr. J. Ward’s large picture, ‘‘ the Council of Horses,’ which would 
seem to have forced its way very undeservedly into good company. 
Hard by hangs a “ Venice,” by Turner, of matchless transparency, 
with a companion picture by the same artist, of more sobriety and 
heaviness of manner, and between them Mr. Eastlake’s ‘‘ Christ mourn- 
ing over Jerusalem’’—a work in which devotional feeling and delicacy 
of treatment supply in part the want of vigour and brilliancy. In these 
latter qualities Mr. Webster's handling of a very different subject—the 
humours of a ‘ Dame School”—presents a forcible contrast to its spirit- 
ual neighbour. 
The fifth room brings us to Newton’s ‘‘Yorick and the Grisette,” 
and two of the large but least powerful landscapes of Sir A. Callcott, 
painted in a ‘manner which has in our time been still further diluted 
by his successors. Turner's fine sea-piece of ‘* The Landing of Wil- 
liam of Orange at Torbay” hangs opposite the light, and Roberts’ “ St. 
Paul’s Church at Antwerp” is in the style of ecclesiastical interiors a 
performance of first-rate excellence. Mr Uwins has found a good po- 
sition for his ‘‘ Vine-gatherers of the Gironde,” and we do him the jus- 
tice to say, that the picture well deserves it. 

The sixth room is the largest of the suite, and perhaps the best filled 
—at least, with the works of recent artists. It begins with Wilkie’s 
‘* Ear-ring”—a picture which marked the early stage of transition to 
his second manner; and this is followed by one of the most graceful of 
Etty’s compositions, ‘‘ Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm.” 
On the left hand of the doorway, on entering this room, the visitor will 
find Sir Augustus Callcott’s ‘‘Old Pier, Little Hampton”—a picture of 
extraordinary power and grandeur, painted with a breadth of light and 
shade and simplicity not unworthy of Rembrandt himself, and highly 
characteristic of a manner which Callcott unfortunately abandoned for 
the feebler charms ofa softer school. By the side of this work hangs 
Stothard’s ‘* Grecian Vintage”—one of the most finished and vigorous 
works of that painter, who felt the qualities of antique beauty with the 
intensity of a Nicolas Poussin. Hilton’s large picture of ‘* Edith dis- 
covering the dead body of Harold” fills the centre of the room, and 
eclipses Gainsborough’s somewhat uninteresting ‘“‘ Musidora.” Good- 
all’s ‘* Village Festival” deserves to be noticed at the further end. 

The seventh room contains a specimen of Wilkie’s style in the ** Peep- 
o’day-Boy’s Cabin” after the great master of the domestic scenes of 
England had sacrificed his first manner to a streaky imitation of the 
Spanish artists, whose force he hardly ever reached. We have then 
Mr. E. Ward’s clever and characteristic works ‘‘Change-alley” and 
“Dr. Johnson in the ante-room of Lord Chesterfield,” and Maclise’s 
powerful, ingenious, but somewhat repulsive picture of ‘‘ The play 
scene in Ham/et.” Stanfield’s ‘‘ Entrance to the Zuyder Sea,” and 
Landseer’s “‘ Low life and high life,” are also placed in this apartment. 
A small cabinet or closet in which Constable’s ‘‘ Valley farm” shines 
out with great effect by the side of Goodall’s ‘‘ Tired soldier,” and two 
richly coloured Etty’s, complete the suite of rooms and the Vernon 
collection of 155 pictures. 

Without any pretensions to convert this succinct survey of the Marl- 
borough-house gallery in a critical review, or even a complete list of its 
treasures, our readers will perceive that this collection presents to them 
a considerable number of the works of modern artists which are al- 
ready established favourites of the national taste. We could wish in 
some few instances that in such a collection none but the very hest spe- 
cimens of each artist had been admitted, for their own sake as well as 
for the credit of the country, and that the artists themselves who are 
honoured by a place on these walls should have attaincd a position in 
their profession which posterity will not dispute or condemp. But with 
proper encouragement we have no doubt that this collection will stea- 
dily advance far beyond its present degree of excellence, not only by an 
increase of the number of pictures it contains, but, what is of more 
importance, by the possession of the best works of the best English 
masters. As a gallery entirely produced in less than one century of 
the history of art in this country, and brought together almost exclu- 
sively by the personal liberality of a few patriotic and judicious pa- 
trons of our national painters, these pictures present a pleasing and 
creditable proof of what has been done amongst ourselves. A more 
strict selection and more ample opportunities might have procured, in 
some instances, more perfect s ms of the English painters, which 
time will probably eupply; but im the mean time we congratulate the 
public on their speedy access to a new pleasure which is in every sense 
their own. fre 

The history of Marlborough House is a curious one. It was built im 
1709-10, by Sir Christopher Wren, for John Churchill, the great Duke 
of Marlborough on ground leased by Queen Ann to the Duchess, “‘here- 
tofore built and used for keeping of pheasants, guinea-hens, partridges, 
and other fowl,” and on * that piece of garden taken out of St. James’s 
Park, then in possession of Henry Boyle, one of her Majesty’s princi- 
pal Secretaries of State.” We find this minute piece of information 
(Docquet of Grant, 10th June, 1709, in Harl. MS. 2264) in the second 
edition of Mr Cunningham’s ‘‘ Handbook of London ;” whence also we 
quote the substance of the following details. 

The expense of building the house (between £40,000 and £50,000), 
the Duchess tells us, was entirely defrayed by the Duke. Wren was 
employed, to vex Vanbrugh. The great Duke and Duchess died in this 
house. The Duchess used to speak of her neighbour George, meaning 
the King, in St. James’s Palace ; and here she is described as “ sitting 
up in her bed in her usual manner,” and thus receiving a deputation 
of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. The Pall Mall entrance to the house 
being, as it still is, extremely bad, the Duchess designed a new one, 
and was busy trying to effect the necessary purchase, when Sir Robert 
Walpole, wishing to vex her, stept in, and bought the very leases she 
was looking after. The blocked-up archway of the intended opening 
faces the principal entrance to the house, and forms a sort of screen to 
the parlour in Pall Mall. The old buildings between Marlborough 
House and St. James’s Palace were removed by Vardy, in 1748. 
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1 bo: h House was bought by the Crown in 1817, for the Prin- 
P.. Charlotte and Prince Leopold. The Princess died before the as- 
signment was effected; but the Prince (now King of the’ Belgians) 
lived here for several years. 


THE MOTIVE POWER OF ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


In copying, last week, from the National Intelligencer, an article 
purporting to show that the above question was settled, we entered a 
caveat against its conclusions, and now find that the Southern Press of 
Washington protests against them, in the following lively strain. How 
much of the pungency is owing to political feeling, some of our readers 
will be able to judge better than ourselves. 

At the last session of Congress a committee of the Senate was appointed 
at the instance of Mr. Benton, to examine certain electro-magnetic en- 
gines of Dr. Page of the Patent Office, to ascertain whether he had suc- 
ceeded in showing the practicability of applying electro- netism to 
machinery. Mr. Benton was chairman of the committee, and after sun- 
dry exhibitions of his engines by Dr. Page, attended by the committee, 

. Benton made a report. 

es session Mr. Trenton offered a bill to construct, at Federal ex- 

nse, a grand national highway amile wide from the Mississippi to the 

acific, with branches in the west to Oregon, California, Xc., and with 
branches at the eastern terminus we believe, but are not certain, to St. 
Louis, Chicagoand Memphis. This mile-wide road was to have several 
tracks, a rail road track, a turnpike track, an electro-magnetic engine 
track, &c., &c., with side walks bordered with trees, along which the 
ladies, gentlemen and moonlight lovers of the Atlantic and Mississippi 
States could take their evening promenades over to the Pacific and come 
back again by bed time. 

Mr. Benton made a report to the Senate concerning Mr. Page's in- 
@ ‘ntion, on behalf ofthe committee. Among the multitudinous humbugs 
of Mr. Benton is an affectation of scientific knowledge as well as of his- 
torical, geographical and statistical. He is great in the production of 
documents, but weak in the use of them. One-third of what he ad- 
duces is generally impertinent to the question at issue—another third is 
against him, but he does not see it—(even Cass beat him on the treaty 
of Utrecht in the Oregon territory,) and the other third he misstates. 
But Mr. Benton made areport on electro-magnetism, and Dr. Page’s 
inventions. It was like everything else from Mr. Benton, full of affec- 
tation, and of absurdity. He said that it was now demonsirated that 
electro-magnetism was a motive power. Thatevery body knew for ten 

ears. He said the only question was as to the cost of it. That every 
Coa knew. He said that the cost according to Dr. Page’s experiments 
was still beyond that of steam, and now it was to be seen whether that 
cost could be reduced to something like the cost of steam in order to 
supersede that dangerous agent. But he did not know, it seems, what 
almost every body else but him, pretending to scientific knowledge 
does know, that there are forty other agents that can be employed 
as motive power instead of steam, as well as electro-magnetism, but un- 
fortunately like it, all of them are more expensive than steam, but un- 
like it, none’ of them so expensive. There is carbonic acid gas, in 
fact all the gasses—and we wonder Senator Benton did not go for gass- 
es—there is quicksilver, in fact all the metals whose expansion and con- 
traction by vicissitudes of temperature will afford motive power cheap- 
er than electro-magnetism. 

But Mr. Benton made a report pretending to be scientific, but as 
every scientific man knows ridiculously charlatanic—and the Senate 
Committee and the Senate itself, good easy souls, actually adopted the 
views of this report and passed a bill which passed the House, appropri- 
ating $20,000 of the public money to aid a gentleman who told them he 
intended to invent an invention to supersede steam. Well, the twenty 
thousand dollars of course left the treasury, and now here in August fol- 
lowing Mr. Benton informs the Senate, that Dr. Page is going to give 
some more lectures, and make some more experiments to members of Uon- 

ess—and that Mr. Benton, who went for the appropriation last session 
is now going for a much larger one—and he announced that Dr. Page 
would lecture in the Smithsonian Institute the next evening, and show 
his new engine. 

Well, feeling some curiosity to see what had been accomplished, we 
went over to the Institute, but got there a little after the lecture and 
experiments commenced. There was aroom full of knowing senators 
and members, and the savans citizens of Washington. Dr. Page was 
showing the remarkably novel and original process of magnetising with 
a common battery of zinc and acid (nitric and sulphuric,) certain helices 
of copper wire, so as to attract and elevate a bolt of iron! And every 
time the bolt would rise, and when the magnetic connection wag broken, 

fall, the audience would fall intoa fit of plaudits. And when Dr. Page 
showed how the fluid could be made to explode with a flash like little 
lightning, the applause was enthusiastic—and unsophisticated. 

Dr. Page did not tell us, we believe, how much power was exerted in 
raising the iron bolt. But he then proceeded to his engine. This was 
put in motion, and we were told that this was for a four horse engine. 

Now, on the power of this engine, and the cost of propelling it, the 
whole question depended. And how was its power manifested? Why, 
a brake was applied to the periphery of the fly-wheel to produce a pres- 
sure more or less intense, as weights were — to the end of the 
lever which formed the brake! Now, this mode of testing the power 
of an engine is original, but it will make every man of science laugh. 
For, as the amount of resistance made by this brake to the motion of 
the engine depends on the smoothness of the surfaces of the brake and 
wheel,—which nobody could see,—as well as on the weights attached, 
nobody can tell how much the resistance was. One of the colaborators, 
we observed, oiled the periphery of the fly-wheel. Can anybody tell 
how much that reduced the resistance? We defy Mr. Page, or Prof. 
Henry, or anybody else, to tell how much power the engine exerted in 
that experiment. 

But Dr. Page then proceeded to a more practical experiment. The 

e was geared to a circular saw, and we were shown that it could 
py successively a number of pine boards an inch thick and two feet 
long—with a visible diminution of its speed. Is this the work of a 
four horse engine? Why, everybody has seen who has travelled a rail 
road, a single horse geared to a horizontal wheel of the oldest fashion, 
exerting a power to cut transversely the fire-wood for the locomotive. 
Let Mr. Page try this experiment, and we are satisfied from what we 
saw, that a stick of oak wood of the average size for locomotive furna- 
ces, if applied transversely to his four horse engine, will stop it—dead 
still: although it will not stop a single actual horse. 

Now, the process of ascertaining the power of an engine is perfectly 
simple, is more convenient than Dr. Page’s, and is conclusive. It is to 
raise a given weight, a given distance, in a given time. A single horse 
power will elevate 33,000 pounds one foot in one minute. Let Dr. Page 
submit his engine to the test, and then we can see whether he has ac- 
— anything—whether he has surpassed Faraday, Rose, and 

ers. 

But to give us such experiments as his—to be followed by reports and 
bills of Mr. Benton, for twenty thousand dollars one session, and a 
much larger sum the next—why it is the greatest sarcasm on science, 
on invention, on the gullibility of Washington, and of Congress, that 
this age of coewe Seog charlatanry can produce—the two learned and 
profound articles in the Intelligencer asserting the complete success of 
the new discovery to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Dr. Page is, we believe, a gentleman of talent and research, and of 
science. But we beg him for his own sake, and that of the Smithsonian 
Institute, to give us at his next Jecture some satisfactory and scientific 
evidence of what his engine can do. If he has succeeded, none will be 
more ready than we to acknowledge and promote his triumph. 





Morz Batioontinc—Sitty Rivautry.—It is to be hoped that the | % 


following satirical account of a very foolish attempt to imitate a very 
foolish example may check the popular fancy for a cruel, useless, and 
dangerous entertainment. It is from the Times, and will therefore 
have weight. 

Some weeks ago a French aeronaut attempted, and, if we may be- 
lieve the accounts given, achieved a balloon ascent on horseback, thus 
redeeming from the regions of classic fable the wonderful story of Per- 
seus and his Pegasus. Malicious tongues report that the Frenchman’s 
Pegasus was a blind pony; but still the exhibition proved bd pena 
one, and as what answers on one side of the Channel is generally sure 
to have a run upon the other, it was natural that the British public 
should expect to see their Greens and their Gales bestriding chargers 
in the air, and caracoling amidst ‘‘the lazy pacing clouds.” As our 
theatres have lived upon the dramatic fertility of our neighbours, what 
more natural than that Vauxhall should follow in the beaten track of 
imitation? Accordingly it was announced that “ the veteran Green” 
would last evening, at half-past 7 o’clock, ‘take an airing” on horse- 
back with the Victoria balloon. The inhabitants of this metropolis are 


ial to aerostation. What secret influences lead them in such crowds 
to exhibitions of the kind it is needless to inquire. Perhaps the same 
motives that induced a gentleman for many successive nights to attend 
Van Amburgh’s show of wild beasts. However this may be, the fit was 
strong upon them last night. The up-river boats were crammed with 
passengers to the gardens; every point whence a view of the ascent 
could be commanded was crowded ; the roads were thronged with peo- 
ple, and even within the gardens, undeterred by the half-crown en- 
trance fee, and another half-crown for admission to the balloon ground, 
a goodly number of the curious spectators had collected. In the cen- 
tre of the grounds, whence the fireworks are usually discharged, the 
balloon was placed, and preparations were busily made for the darin 
ascent. The inflation was complete, the ballast all in readiness, an 
everything else ready. Mr. Green himself was there, fastening and 
unloosing cords, arranging the paraphernalia of his car, and otherwise 
getting in trim for his airy flight. Still the promised Pegasus was not 
orthcoming, and as the anxious spectators watched the proceedings 
they expected a to be startled by the neigh of some great 
charger, and to see him come prancingforward. Judge, therefore, their 
astonishment when from among the feet of some half-dozen workmen, 
who had up to the last moment surrounded the balloon, a diminutive 
little animal, not larger than an under-sized Newfoundland dog, and 
smaller than the smallest breed of Shetland ponies, was taken and 
placed in thecar. This dwarf quadruped, the Tom Thumb of its spe- 
cies, which must have been stunted in its growth by potations of gin, 
and could never have seen corn or grass, was bedecked with velvet and 
tinsel after the fashion of an “infant phenomenon ;” and the whisper 
ran round, though for its accuracy we do not vouch, that it was the 
same sagacious pony which at Astley’s Theatre, hard-by, fires a pistol, 
drinks beer with the clown, and smokes a clay pipe, to the infinite 
amusement of the spectators. The poor little creature’s evident terror 
at the new “‘ role” it was about to play might well have excited some 
commiseration, and certainly justified the humane ——— made on 
Tuesday with reference to this subject at the Lambeth Police-court. 
Placed in the car, its feet were fastened to certain sockets, in which 
they were placed. Its eyes were carefully bandaged, and as if the 
strength of the Mammoth horse was concentrated in its diminutive 
frame, a hundred cords were in requisition to insure its quiescence. 
Over the whole arrangements the “ intrepid” aeronaut himself presided, 
at one moment carefully binding the pony’s limbs, and at the next 
gently soothing him with his hand. At last, everything was ready, 
and Mr. Green proceeded to mount his charger. The spectacle hardly 
recalled the story of Alexander and Bucephalus. A pile of sand-bags 
placed on either side of the pony sustained the weight of the aeronaut, 
which the poor animal itself was evidently unable to bear. Thus 
mounted, Mr. Green took his departure and was soon at a distance 
which defied the best visions to follow. Wherever he alights, it is to 
be hoped that his steed will have gained in size and strength ere it again 
touches terra firma, and that the veteran aeronaut when he next pro- 
mises an ascent on horseback will really go up riding on a horse, and 
not on the most diminutive of ponies. The exhibition of yesterday 
would have been far more effective, as far as the spectators were con- 
cerned, and far less obnoxious to the Humane Society, if Mr. Geeen 
had * gone up aloft” on a good substantial rocking or dummy horse 
borrowed for the occasion from some toy-shop or saddler’s warehouse. 





Carrain Barctay Out-pone—a THousanp Mies 1n a Tuov- 
sanp Hours.—This great pedestrian feat has just been accomplished 
by Richard Manks, a young Warwickshire man, at Sheffield. His task 
was more difficult than that of the sporting Captain, inasmuch as he 
undertook to commence his mile at the stroke of every hour, whereas 
the Captain was at liberty to turn out at any period within the hour, 
being thus enabled to secure much longer intervals of sleep. Let the 
reader imagine being without rest for more than three-quarters of an 
hour ata time, during a period of six weeks, and the physical en- 
durance required is really astonishing. The particulars of this perfor 
mance are thus given in a paper before us. 


Manks commenced his performance at eleven minutes past five o'clock, 
on the afternoon of Monday, June 17, at the Barrack Tavern Cricket 
Ground, Sheffield, for a gratuity of £50, voluntarily undertaking the 
attempt to accomplish it by each and every mile being walked at the 
strike of every hour. Manks had only five or six days’ notice to com- 
mence operations ; he went into no particular training for the occasion, 





and his distance was measured from a given point on the ground. He 
walked 6 yards from his bed-side to a staircase having 12 deep steps, 
and then proceeded from the foot thereof to the starting-post, another 
distance of 28 yards, having two other descending steps. On the com- 
pletion of his mile, he again walked 22 yards, ascending 14 steps to 
reach his bed ; altogether making, inclusive of the measurement of the 
staircase, 62 yards, which, being multiplied by 1000, gives 62,000 yards, 
or 35 miles 400 yards over and above the stipulated distance of 1000 
miles ; independent of the additional labour of lifting himself up the 
staircase to his apartment, an attic in the roof of the house, witha very 
confined ventilation. 

Manks’s style of walking is to bend forward the body, whereby he 
throws its weight on the knees. His step is short, and his feet are raised 
only a few inches from the ground, which quickens his pace, and en- 
ables him to walk with more ease, and better able to endure the fatigue 
of his long journey than by walking perfectly erect, which would throw 
too much of the weight of the body on the ankle joints. He walks in 
light shoes and lamb’s wool stockings, which pres@rve his feet from in- 
jury. He packs the inside of his shoe-heels with a portion of horse- 
hair sock. 

His feet have undergone frequent scarification by a surgeon; and he 
suffered much from swelling. At one time his condition was as various 
as a railway time table, and his most sanguine friends were in despair 
that he would not sustain the completion of his undertaking. There 
was a coldness of the extremities which physically accounted for his 
wakefulness. He was frequently rubbed with oils, spirit of camphor, 
&c., to prevent rigidity of the joints and limbs, and a simple tonic ad- 
mixture was occasionally administered, to keep up the tone and action 
of thestomach. Whenaroused, he rose up at once, with great mechani- 
cal rapidity, buckled on his belt, seized his stick with a tight grip, and 
stared intensely. His skin is remarkable for its transparency, deve- 
loping every artery, and exhibiting a fine muscular and anatomical pic- 
ture. When he commenced his task, he weighed 11 stone 3lb. ; and, on 
being put into scale, after five weeks’ toil, the result showed a diminu- 
tion of 261b. He craved much for good old ale, but got none; ate 
heartily of sago puddings, steaks, chops, lamb, fowl, rabbit, &c. He 
drank bottled porter, Sherry, and, when overtaken by morbid torpidi- 
ty, he partook freely of an admixture of rum, milk, and egg. He was 
the most inclined to profound sleep from two to eight o'clock in the 
morning. He varied his shoes from leather to carpet as the necessity 
of his feet required, sometimes walking under acute punishment, and 
at other times under no apparent inconvenience, reliefs secured by sur- 
gical operations and applications. The pathway of his route being laid 
with ashes, loose portions were frequently taken from his shoes. 

On the 9th of July, at two o’clock in the morning, he performed his 
route, not as a sleep-walker, but as a person all but asleep, and, to the 
surprise of his attendant, he found him lying on one of the railings of 
the green. Aroused, he walked on with renewed energy, and complet- 
ed his mile in 15 minutes and 11 seconds. On Monday, July 22, Manks 
was pursuing his journey in a miraculous manner, completing his pro- 
gressive miles in the space of 10 minutes and 20seconds. The margin- 
al brow of the proximate hills at Upperthorpe, within a bowshot of the 
rounds, were continuously dotted with clusters of anxious human be- 
ings, looking down upon the movements of the thousands below. On 
July 23 the weather was sultry, and Manks suffered severely from a 
powerful determination of blood to the brain. His eyelids drooped in 
the evening; but the intense anxiety of his mind about the shortness of 
his time kept him awake. On July 25, 26, and 27, the rain fell in tor- 
rents, but Manks suffered nothing from it. On July 28 (Sunday) the 
grounds were not opened until the evening, when the rush of specta- 
tors was tremendous. There were not less than 8000 persous present 
at one time; the evening was also extremely fine. The crowds on the 
distant hills were unprecedented. Manks, on this occasion, walked in 
his flannel jacket and drawers, though he had on preceding Sabbaths 
performed his task in his usual Sunday clothes. It was with the ut- 
mos difficulty that a clear pathway was kept for him: notwithstanding 
these interruptions, he surprisingly accomplished each of these miles 
in the incredible space of ten minutes, no ordinury work for an unex- 
hausted man. The universal commiseration and expressed respect to- 
wards him was evidently cheering to him. 

Last Dax’s Perrormance.—Monpay, Jury 29.—At the earliest 
dawn hundreds were wending their way to witness the completion of 





———————— 
walked that mile in 10 min. 0 sec. ; 6 o’clock, 9 min. 20 sec. ; 7 o'clock 
9 min. 5 sec. ; and Finisuep his Last Mite in Eicur Muvvens , 
Firry-rive Seconps, after the hour had struck 8 a. m., beati _ 
tain Barclay’s last mile by 6 minutes and 5 seconds !! and amidst tod 
cheers. a 
To avoid a too sudden transition from long wakefulness 
slumber he was awakened at progressive lengthened inter 
ceeded to walk a mile in the presence of a continued influx of spectato 
He retired to his own home at eight in the evening, in a hackney. = 
The crowd ofadmirers opposite his house became so great that he pe ‘ 
sented himself at the windows ; and by his desire, they eeblo’ne. 
tired.—It should be added that the length of daylight; the contin = 
influx of witnesses, and the proximity of dwellings to the grounds—as 
the barrack, the guard house, and the sentry on duty, were the hoot 
ublic guarantee for the full performance of the feat, which, it . 
be remembered, differed materially from the celebrated task by Captare 
Barclay, as Richard Manks proceeded to his post on the strikin, rae 
each consecutive hour. " & 
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More CensorsHiP in France,—Your French Parliamentary re rt 
will have informed you that the provisional law, giving to the wee 
ment a more efficient control over the theatres, was yesterday passed wa 
a large majority. A complete project oflaw on the subject has been for 
some time, and stillis, under consideration of the Council of State In 
the meantime it was thought necessary, in consequence of the increase 
of the evil intended to be remedied, that some temporary and stringent 
measure should be adopted asa check. The censorship of the press and 
of the theatres may therefore be said to be once more establis ed, and 
by the Republic. 

‘Laying aside the question as to how far this is consistent with a 
Republican form of Government, I shall merely say a few words as to 
the state of some of the minor theatres at this moment, as I have on 
previous occasions placed under your notice the excesses of the Socialist 
press. The objections to the dramatic pieces represented in the 
smaller theatres of the Boulevardes are of a social and moral kind. 
Those places of public amusement, situated as they are in the midst of 
an ignorant and excitable population, have replaced the clubs. There, 
with the addition of costume and scenery, are heard, the same decla- 
mations which hold up to public execration the rich, or those whose 
condition is but a step or two above the working classes. The poor 
man, the owvrier, is invariably a model of every virtue under heaven, 
while the rich man, the aristocrat, or the bourgeois, is the pitiless, re- 
morseless tyrant that oppresses him and his. The most exaggerated, 
the most improbable, and unnatural incidents are represented to a 
crowded and applauding audience, and the melo-drama of La Misére, 
which so long attracted full houses to the Porte St. Martin, andin 
which Ireland too played its melancholy part, was the epitome of all the 
woes and calamities of the poor in the most ex mrt | sense ; but all 
tending towards the same object—that of hatred and vengeance against 
the rich. A piece now in course of representation at the Ambigu Co- 
mique, L’ Enfant de Paris, is an additional incentive to those bad pas- 
sions. It would be waste of time to detail the incidents of this piece. 
It is sufficient to say that the Enfant de Paris is represented as suffer - 
ing every speciesof calamity from a certain Count d’Arnetal, in com- 
parison with whom Zeluco, or the favourite heroes of George Sand, are 
patterns of virtue. On the side of the rich we find every vice that can 
degrade humanity—on that of the poor ouvrier every virtue that can 
exalt a human being. Snch in a social point of view is the character of 
nearly all the pieces presented at these theatres. With respect to their 
moral character I may merely observe that a piece entitled Le Sopha, in 
representation at this moment and for some nights past at the Theatre 
of the Palais Royal, is a fair specimen. To give an idea of this piece, it 
is merely sufficient to say that atl its incidents, as well as its name, are 
taken from the licentious novel of the younger Crebillon. These are 
the performances which have become the daily intellectual nutriment 
of the lower classes of the Parisian ——-. A Censorship estab- 
lished by a Republican Government will perhaps shock all one’s precon- 
ceived notions of liberty, but the excess of the evil proposed to be rem- 
edied may at the same time be taken into consideratiun.—Paris letter. 





Sparn’s GentLe DAUGHTERS.—BULL FiGHTING.—THE oLp Ma- 
TADOR Wounpep ar Lasr.—Montes, long known to be the “‘first sword” 
in Spain, married, about two years ago, his second wife ; she having 
made the stipulation that he should no longer follow his dangerous vo- 
cation. For one season he kept his word; but this year, not being able 
any longer to resist the excitement of the bull-ring, or (as some say) 
influenced by avaricious motives (he clears by his vocation some $2000 








this pedestrian feat. At five o’clock the doors were opened, and Manks 


annum), he returned to his former career. Up to the last day of 
the Madrid bull-fighting season, Montes escaped without any injury, 
although it was the general remark, by those who had known him in 
other times, that his agility was somewhat on the wane. Well itmight 
be, indeed, for he numbers, at this time, some fifty-seven or fifty eight 
years—of which fact his grey hairs give abundant evidence. 

On Sunday, the 21st ult., took place the last medio correo, or after- 
noon fight of bulls at Madrid ; at which Montes was assisted, as usual, 
by his nephew, the young chichanero, almost as dexterous a swordsman 
as himself. The first bull which entered the ring(there were seven mas- 
sacred that day) manifested symptoms of more intelligence than usual- 
ly falls to the lot of the bovine race. Instead of attacking the horses 
of the lancemen, or goring the red flags which the chu/os, as usual, wav- 
ed in his face, this bull made directly at the bodies of the men—dio del 
cuerpo, as the Spaniards remarked—and plied his human tormentors 
so dexterously, thatjthey were at much pains to keep clear of his horns. 
In short, the Madrid belles pronounced this to be an infantry bull, as he 
only killed two horses—a fact which was considered so very disgrace- 
ful on his part, that banderillas de fuego were called for and granted. 
A word or two about these instruments of torture. Fancy, then, one 
of our old English cloth-yard shafts, ornamented with ribbons and co- 
loured paper, and garnished with fireworks, which, by some contrivance 
of fiendish ingenuity, ignite immediately the dartis plunged into the 
bull’s shoulders—this is a banderilla de fuego. Their description awa- 
kens no very Cpe sensations, but ye* they are considered a refine- 
ment onthe old practice of worrying the bull with dogs for the pur- 

ose of raising his spirits before the final attack of the matador. The 
Ball of which I speak, having been garnished with some dozen of these 
demoniacal weapons, at length became as madas the most exigéante 
senora of Madrid could desire. Now came in Montes, his right hand 
bearing the sword, his left a red flag, his nephew: the chichanero, by his 
side, and a band of chulos, or men whose duty itis, by flags and mantles, 
to distract the bull. Montes, looking his enemy full in the face, waved 
his flag, and walked, or rather waltzed up to his horns : as oe 
stood a little on one side and shook the flag in the bull’s face ange a 
spite the confusion of fireworksand the noise of the or ull 
still knew the difference between a flag and aman. He eee ante 
at the body, made a spring, and in an instant Montes was = er his _ 
The chulos ran forward, shook their flags—but in vain ; the bull ha 
already transfixed the calf of Montes, whose leg he was furiously shak- 
ingin the air; already he had withdrawn his horn to make aeotees 
thrust, when the young chichanero rushed forward, faced the bull, anc 
without waiting for position, just touched the beast with the point of a 
sword on the nape of his neck ; and it was no more. It was like the 
touch of a magician’s wand; the sword scarcely entered three inches, 
yet the bull fell dead without a groan. Old Montes was rapidly carried 
away ; the chichanero gracefully bowed, and then left the ring to see 
the extent of his uncle’sinjury. After this five other bulls were mur- 
dered with the same refinement of cruelty ; and finally, the Madrilenos 
clamoured for another, which was conceded to them, as a blood offering 
to their beloved Montes.—Corresp. London paper. 





rs Kine.—If Europe (says Mr Ralph Wornum) 
mage yoann ‘moment, very generally congratulate itself on the 
substantial revival of the arts, this is certainly very greatly owing to 
the example ofa single individual—Ludwig the First, of Bavaria, who, 
has done more for the permanent benefit of taste during the last quar- 
ter of a century, in the smallcity of Munich alone, than was ever be- 
fore accomplished, by whole generations of kings, either in ancient or 
modern times. ~All the munificence of Pericles and of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent combined, would not reach one tithe of the patronage of Ludwig 
the First of Bavaria. His works in every department of art are truly 
surprising, and all bere 7 rg in half the time spent by Louis XIV. 
over the gorgeous accamulations of his one palace at Versailles. Dur- 
ing the quarter of a century that he was active, the King of Bavaria 
raised on an average at least one great public monument every yeary 
and occupied constantly about 200 artists in their decoration—in sculp- 
ture, stucco, scagliola, mossaic, marquetry, fresco, and encaustic. I 
once stood alone, in the magnificent throne-room of the state-buildings, 
and could not help exclaiming to myself, ‘‘ Do I see one only of a —_ 
dred magnificent saloons, in one only of the palaces of the King of less 
than five millions ofsubjects!” I then thought of Buckingham-house, 
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4 that lumbering piece of Gothic in St. James’s : but we are improv- 
poo still there is something humilating in such comparisons, when we 
‘st that it is not money, but taste, which effects these master-achieve- 
ments of art. To describe all these great works would require a volume ; 
nd besides these, all material interests have found equal care, especi- 
ally roads and canals,—the first German railway was opened in this 
kingdom ,—and the same king originated the German Zolverein, or 
Customs Union. If ever & man merited the title of great it is Ludwig 
i of Bavaria. It has been said by some that this vast outlay inart 
yas, in fact, unbounded extravagance; but the King of Bavaria could 
ee much farther than such people. Twenty years ago astrnager was 
: rarity in Munich. Now it swarms with strangers, pouring their hun- 
‘reds of pounds daily into the coffers of the Munich tradesmen, who are 
already reaping the golden harvest which their late enlightened King 
has sown for them ; and Munich now rivals Paris or Rome.—Builder. 





Remnants OF Porputar Errors in Encianp.-—That leases are 
made for 999 years, because a lease for 1000 years would create a free- 
hold. That deeds executed ono Sunday are void. That in order to 
jisinherit an heir at law it is necessary to give hima shilling by the 
will, for that otherwise he would be entitled to the whole property. 
That a funeral passing over op place makes it a public nighwng That 
the body of adebtor may be taken in execution after his death. That 
4 man marrying ® woman who is in debt, if he take her from the hands 
of the priest, clothed only ina single undergarment, will not be liable 
for herengagements. That those who are born at sea belong to Step- 
ney parish. That second cousins may not marry, though first cousins 

That s husband has the power of divorcing his wife by selling 
her in open market with a halter round her neck. That a woman's 
marrying ® man under the gallows will save him from execution. That 
if acriminal has been hung, and revives, he cannot afterwards be 
executed. That the owners of asses are obliged to 4 the ears of those 
animals, lest the length of them should frighten the horses. These and 
some other fallacies equally absurd are yet fully believed in by many. 





Waterton’s PonperinGs.—Charles Waterton, the eccentric na- 
turalist and traveller, has lately come out with some strong evidence 
in favor of miracles now exhibiting in Italy; but he is always to be 
taken cum grano salis—and is so decided a partisan of his church, that 
in his house, at Walton Hall in Yorkshire, he has placed a zoological 
description or physical representation of Christianity, typifying the Ro- 
man Catholic Church by a beautiful bird overlooking a vile little black 
scorpion, which is understood to represent the mother church “as by 
law established,” whilst sundry spiders and other disagreeable insects 
personate dissent. I suppose he would say with the Master of the Mint, 
‘From the cross of Saint Peter’s I look downupon Saint Paul’s and 
all conventicles.” King William the Third is represented in the collec- 
tion by @ hideous toad, called by the owner of the mansion “ Dutch 
William.” —Corresp. NV. Y. Albion. 





Tue Danish WAr.—The Germans in London are all confident that 
the dispute between the Schleswig-Holsteiners and the Danes is by no 
means over, and that another battle will be favourable to the former. 
It is to be hoped this anticipated second fight will not take place, as 
the unanimity of the ‘‘ Great Powers’”’ to uphold Denmark must ulti- 
mately cause the struggle to resultin her favour. The efforts of Lord 
Palmerston in this matter, “‘as described so candidly by himself,” have 
been, and will have to be great, if things are to be ‘‘ made pleasant.” 
The parties principally concerned show themselves desperately in ear- 
nest. They cannot be requested, like the bishops, to settle their dis- 
= ‘** with a brace of minor canons.” If the governments of Europe 

o not speedily settle the question, they will be carried away by the 
masses, and will have to ‘‘ go with the stream,” in the same sense in 
which a man going down the Falls of Niagara may be said to do so. 
National wars will not wait to be quietly discussed. People once 
thoroughly roused will not be quiuseid, but “will labour to avenge 
their heart-struck injuries.” —Jbid. 


THe ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS BETWEEN REPRESENTATIVES AND 

E.ectors.—When the prorogation of Parliament takes place, some of 
the members will be called upon to render an account of their steward- 
ship, as Roebuck has lately been doing at Sheffiela; and many of the 
honourables will be rather hard put for explanations. Several have 
hardly been in the House during the whole session, and others have 
never spoken, which is not to be complained of, unless they adopt thé 
practice of an Ex-M. P., who although ke always acted upon the silent 
system, used to watch the public prints carefully every morning, and 
when he observed in the reports of the debates the words ‘‘ An honour- 
able member, whose name we could not catch, supported (or opposed 
the motion,” never failed to write down to his constituents that, the 
night before, he spoke upon such a question, and then on their search - 
ing the papers and not seeing his name mentioned, he felt sure the 
would conclude he was the honourable member alluded to. An Iris 
paper, in speaking of a member, has indulged in the delicious threat of 
‘‘ pulling the fellow’s scalp over his ears, when he faces us again.” 
Those = I do nothing are however much more to be commended than 
those who *‘ break the key in the lock,” according to Swift’s excellent 
“ Advice to Servants,” in which he tells the lady’s maid, that if she be 
sent with a bunch of keys to open a particular drawer, and should have 
any difficulty in fitting the key to the lock, that it behoves her to break 
the key in the lock, rather than to go back to those that sent her, say- 
ing she has done nothing. These worthies who so break the key are 
the great mischief-makers.—Jbid. 





Two Mopes or Viewine Tuincs.—The state of France continues 
most uncertain, which sensible people here deeply regret, while the un- 
charitable call it retribution. These latter remind me of the old lady 
in * bonny Aberdeen,” who called all her own afflictions “ trials,” and 
all her neighbours’ sorrows “‘ judgments.” —Jbid. 

SALE of THE MARQUIS or ExeTrer’s Prorerty, STRAND, LoNDON.— 

On Tuesday, the 28th ult. Messrs, Driver put up to huction, at the 
Auction Mart, the valuable freehold property belonging to the Marquis 
of Exeter, called and known as the London Estate, and which compris- 
ed a large number of extensive buildings situate in Washington-street 
North, eotes-oteuet, Catherine-street, Burleigh-street, Brydges-street, 
Strand, and Exeter-passages ; among the spacious edifices being the 
Lyceum Theatre and Exeter-Change. There was a full attendance of 
capitalists, among whom there was a very active competition for the 
various lots, The estate was stated to produce rents amounting to 
about £5050 per annum, but of the estimated rental, when the whole 
is in possession, of upwards of £8000 per annum. The auctioneer said 
that the Pans ome | had been in the possession of the family of the Mar- 
quis of Exeter since the year 1600, when it was first held by Lord 
Burleigh, treasurer to Queen Elizabeth. There were 44 lots, which 
Were offered in one lot, but upon that there was no bidding, when they 
Were disposed of in separate lots. The day’s sale comprised 24 lots, 
which produced a rental of about £3030 per annum, but which was of 
the estimated total value of about £4000 at the expiration of the present 
leases. Lot 1, at £310 per annum rent, went for £4500; lot 3, rent 
per annum £333 12s , disposed of for £6900; lot 5, annual rental 
£180, fetched £2680, lot 17, rent per annum £70, went for £1350, &c. 
The day’s sale realised about £58,000. 





Tue Late Srr R. Peri.—One of the many Committees formed for 
collecting subscriptions, for the purpose of erecting testimonials to the 
deceased statesman, comprises the following noblemen and gentlemen : 
The Duke of Buccleugh, Duke of Wellington, Marquis Canton, Earl of 
Aberdeen, Earl Bathurst, Earl of St. Germans, Earl of Ripon, Earl of 
J ermyn, M. P.; Viscount Sydney, Viscount Canning, Viscount Hard- 
inge, Viscount Ashley, M. P.; Viscount Mahon, M.?’.; Viscount New- 
ry, M. P.; Lord Ernest Bruce, M. P.; Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Ashburton, Lord Monteagle, Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
M. P. ; Hon. R. H. Clive, M. P.; Right Hon. H.Goulburn, M. P.; Rt. 
a Sir J.R. G. Graham, Bart. M. P.; Right Hon. John Nicholl, M P; 
oe Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P.; Right Hon. Sir Geo. Clerk, Bart., 
Willie: Sir W. Middleton, Bart.; Sir John Young, Bart., M. P.; Sir 
br a Verner, Bart., M.P.; Mr. T. @. Bucknall Estcourt; Admiral 
ee M. P.; Colonel Wood; Mr. J. Wilson Patten, M.P.; Mr. W. 

atton Egerton, M. P.; Mr. Duncan M‘Neill, M. P.; Mr. Edward Card- 
well, M. P.; Mr. William Cotton, Mr. H.H Lindsay, Mr. William Greg- 
son, Mr. Richard Twining, and Mr. Robert Garrard. 





Tue Rorar Duxr’s MoMENTARY Wanvenrina.—It was in the month 


of May, when “ serious” Lon don holds i « 
E ts d 1 festival. 
Exeter Hall was besieged by crowds of those Fc ae ty 


” : le the * religious 
world”—white-neckclothed gentlemen, and ladies ofeomfortable graper- 


ns and meek demeanour. Inside the great room was paved with an 


Che Aeiocn. 


enthusiastic auditory. Speec h had been greeted by dis- 
creetly waved hats and vividly-fiuttered handkerchiefs. A very, very 

pular reverend orator had just sat down after delivering a high- 
ioe speech upon a semi-theological subject, the brilliant metaphor 
and exaggerated tone of sentiment of which had excited the suscepti- 


bility and raised the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest pitch, 
when the chairman called upon the noble Duke Cambridge . a 
ut habit an 


the meeting. Prompt to ee oc the Royal orator rose ; 
the force of practice asserted their sway. The room must have become 
transformed by some mental] witchery into a banquetting-hall ; crystal- 
loaded tables must, in his mind’s eye, have insinuated themselves be- 
tween long rows of festive guests, for thus did the Duke commence his 
address :—* The next toast, gentlemen, which Ihave the honour of pro- 
posing /” 

The reader may conceive, first the low murmur, then the suppressed 
chuckle, at last the hearty, uproarious burst of good-humoured laughter, 
which hailed this little mistake, at once so innocent, so droll, and so 
thoroughly characteristic. 





A FEW more DeraiLs OF THE SHow-cAsE ror 1850.—* The great 
conservatory to be erected in Hyde-park is to cover eighteen acres, and 
is to be 110 feet in height, that extreme height having been rendered 
necessary in order that a group of trees, eighty-eight feet high, oppo- 
site the Prince’s Gate, may be covered in and not removed. The esti- 
mate of the contractors, Messrs. Fox and Henderson, is £86,000, for 
what is technically termed ‘ use and wear; if the structure remaius 
and becomes the property of the public, of which, indeed, we have lit- 
tle doubt, the cost is to be £150,000. It is to be prepared with galle- 
ries, in the event of larger space being required than will be afforded 
by the ground-floor. There will be, however, on the ground-floor about 
eight miles of tables. There will be 1,200,000 square feet of glass, to 
be manufactured by Chance, of Birmingham; twenty-four miles of one 
description of gutter, and 218 miles of ‘sash bar’; and in the construc- 
tion 4,000 tons of iron will be expended. The wooden floor will be ar- 
ranged with ‘divisions,’ so as to allow the dust to fall through. Within 
. very short period, two thousand men will be employed in the build- 

Ng 
Lire ann DeatH—Aw Invitation AnD A Summons.—The follow- 
ing anecdote has painful interest. The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk 
had issued invitations at a distant date for a state dinner party, on 
July 8, to meet the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. Amongst thé 
guests whohad accepted were Sir Robert Peel and Viscount a 
At twenty minutes to ten on that evening the Duke of Cambridge 
breathed his last, and Sir Robert Peel and Viscount Cantilupe had been 
already numbered among the dead. It may be noted, that Viscount 
Cantilupe was engaged to one of Sir R. Peel’s daughters; and on the 
day of his funeral Sir Robert met with his fatal mischance. 








A Curr or THE O._v Biocx.—During the recent cruise of H. M 

sloop Sappho, 12, Commander Hon. A. A. Cochrane, son of the Earl of 
Dundonald, in the Bay of Fundy, somewhere in the vicinity of St. An- 
drews, one of the first class boys belonging to the ship fell overboard 
and was toall appearance irretrievably lost. But the young command- 
er of the Sappho—who is a chip of the old block—notwithstanding the 
tide was running like a mill-race—threw off his coat, nobly plunged 
into the water, and, we are gratified to chronicle the fact, succeeded in 
saving the lad’s life to the admiration of the whole ship’s company.— 

Nova Scotian, Aug. 7. 

AGEs OF THE PRESENT RACE oF Pusiic Men in EnGuanv.—At 
the head of the list we may place the veteran Dukeof Wellington, who 
is 81. Lord Lyndhurst is/8. Joseph Hume78. Lord Brougham 72. 
Lords Heytesbury, Denman, Gough, and Campbell, all71. The Mar- 
quis of Landsdownis 70. Lord Cottenham, just retired from the Chan- 
cellorship, is 69. The Earls of Ripon and Minto are 68. The Earl of 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, rival Foreign Secretaries, and the 
Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, are 66. Viscount Hardinge 65. Sir R. 

Harry Inglis and Sir John Cam Hobhouse are 64. Sir George Clerk is 
63. The Duke of Richmond 59. Sir James Graham and Lord John 
Russell are 58. Shaw Lefevre, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Shiel, and Sir ¥. Thesiger, are 56. Sir F. Baring, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly are 54. The Marquis of Normanby 
53. The Right Hon. Henry Labouchere 52. Lord Stanley, Sir George 
Grey, and Macaulay are all 51. Lord Clarendon and Sir Chas. Wood, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 50. Fox Maule, Lord Ashley and 
Roebuck are 49. The Earl of Carlisle, the Mar quis of Clanricarde, Earl 
Grey, and Sir John Jervis, are 48. Cobden is about 47. Disraeli about 
45. W.E. Gladstone is 41. Sydney Herbert 40. Lord Lincoln and 
John Bright 39. The Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor-General of In- 
dia,is 38. The Marquis of Granby is 35. Lord John Manners 32. It 
will be seen from this curious list that the juveniles scarcely find a 
place in public life. 
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PROBLEM No. 91, sy Herr KiNG. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 90. 


White; Black. , 
1. KtoK7 K to K 5 [best 
eR eaS Faas 
3. Kto P 
4. P checks K moves. 

5. Kt checkmates. 
—— 


Appointments. 


George Van Buren, Esq., Solicitor-General at Tobago.—Edwin D. Baynes, 
Esq., Colonial Secretary and Clerk to the Crown at Montserrat. 


Avuty. 


* a ’ 
War-Orrice, Ava. 9, 1350.—14th Regt of Lt Drags—Regimental Serj-Maj. T 
Bennett to be Qtmr, v Shenton, dec. 7th Regt of Ft—Maj L W Yea tobe Lr- 
Col, by pur, v Brvt-Col Farquharson, who ret; Capt the Hon St Vincent H C 
Trourbridge to be Maj, by pur, v Yea ; Lt G C Wilson to be Capt, by our, v Trour- 
oe 13th Ft—Capt A EK F Holcombe to be Maj, by pur, v Meredith, who ret ; 
Lt G@ Talbot to be Capt, by pur, v Holcombe ; Ens H M Jones to be Lt, by pur, v 
Talbot. 36th Ft—Lt D Tom to be Capt, by pur, v Lecky, who ret; Ens J E Har- 
vey to be Lt, by pur, v Tom. 43d Ft—LtH A Sanford to be Capt, by pur, v Brvt 
Maj Ford, who ret; Lt F S Bruere to be Capt, by per v the Hon T G@ Cholmon- 
deley, who ret; Ensthe Hon H W C Ward to be Lt, by pur, v Sanford; Ens A 
E V Ponsonby to be Lt, by pur, v Bruere ; Ens H J P Booth to be Lt, by pur. vice 
Paul, who ret. 5ist Ft—Capt W H Hare to be Maj, without pur, v Rice, dee; Lt 
AH ey to be Capt, vy Hare; Ens G O Nunn to be Lt, v Irbyt 
56th t.—Acting Assist Surg J Lawson to be Assist-Surg, Cashel, v dec, 64th 
Ft—Lt N H Shute, to be Capt by pur, v Jeffery, who ret, Ens A Applewhaite, 
tc be Lt, by pur, v Schute; Ens TA Mackirnon from 92d foot, to be Ens, v Ap- 
plewhaite ; 67th Ft—Ens © Matthews has been permitted to retire from the ser- 
vice by the sale of his commission. 70th Ft—Capt G Durnford to be Maj with- 
out pur, v Edwards, dec ; Lt J E Addison to be Capt v Durnford ; Ens A Deces 
to be Lt, y Addison; Ens L Brown, from 89th F't, to be Ens, v Gray, pr. 77th 

















Fr— Lt G H 8 Willis, to be Adj, v O’Brien pro. 82d Ft—Ensign Joha Gordon to 
be Lt, by pur, v Hutton, who ret, Aug. 9.—R] Canadian Rifle Rteg—Ens P Hop- 
kins to be Lt, without pur, v Frend, dec. ‘ 

Movements.—The U. 8. Gazette announces the following arrangements as au- 
thentic.—The 74th and 55th Regiments will proceed oon baie to Gibraltar 
about January. At the same time the 41st and 49th will proceed from Ireland to 
Corfu. The 30th from England to Corfu. The 47th from Ireland to Corfu. The 
3d and 68th from Ireland to Malta. The 92d from Ireland to Corfu. The dates 
of the follo changes are not enumerated. The 16th from Corfu to Jamaica. 
The 97th from Jamaica to Nova Scotia. The Royals from Halifax to England. 
The 76th from Corfa to Malta. The 69th from Malta to West Indies. The 72d 
from Barbadoes to Halifax. The s8th from Halifax to England. The 36th from 
Corfu to Barbadoes. The 6éth from Barbadoes to Quebec. The 19th from Que- 
bec to England. The 67th from Gibraltar to Barbadoes. The 54th from Barbadoes 
to Quebec. The 79th from Quebec to England. The 44th from Malta to Gib- 
ralta. The 56th from Gibraltato Bermuda. The 42nd from Bermuda to Halifax. 
The @8tb from Halifax to England. 


Tse Vacant ReGiImexts.—Report says that either Major-General Samuel 
Benjamin Auchiruty or Major-Geueral Lightfoot will be appointed to the vacant 
Regiment, 74th.—W e understand that it was the express wieh of the Coinmander- 
in-Chief that the Earl of Strafford, who commanded the Brigade of Guards at the 
battle of Waterloo, should succeed the late Dake of Cambridge in command of 
the Coldstream Guards ; there has, howover, been very erful interest made 
use of in another quarter to secure the appointment hia. 


Army Cope or MorA.s.—We sometimes see some severe remarks in 
the American journals, when a British military officer is found to have 
imposed upon the unwary or credulous money-lender. How such 
practices are regarded in the army itself is shown in a case that occur- 
red on the 17th of June last, at G1 w, when a Lieutenant of the 21st 
Fusileers was tried by Court Martial, and dismissed from H.M. service, 
for having been guilty of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man in negotiating his bill of cneneage ona London army agent, know- 
ing at the time that the draft would not be paid. The temptations to 
extravagance and recklessness are great, but a plain violation of the 
laws of honour is visited with condign punishment. 


Navy. 


Capt. Austin’s Arctic Expeprrion.—We mentioned, last Satur- 
day, that H. M. 8. Resolute, Assistance, Pioneer, and Intrepid had 
toached at the Whale Fish Islands. Fram Capt. Austin’s sent 
home by the transport vessel that had so far accompanied the expedi. 
tion, we make the following extract, the greater part having no general 
interest. It bears date June 23rd. 


PRoMOTIONS.—To be Captain, Commr. Hugh Dunlop, lately commanding the 
Pa on = Fath 4 Africa.—To = Pmenye son E. R Islands ins .H. 

ridges. The rhas just returned from the ale Fi in charge 
of ies emnapert that accompanied Capt. Austin’s expedition, 

AppointTMENTS.—To the T'rafalgar, 120, at Sheerness, Commr. C. T. F. 
Ewart; Lts. G. P. Mends, G. Newcomen, and G. R. Moyle; Purser, J- Mason; 
Chaplain, D. Carson; Su mn, H: Liddell.—To the Fox, 42, at Portsmouth, Lts. 
G. iL Clarke and G. W. Rise.—To the Retribution, 21, honed at Ports- 
mouth, for the Mediterranean, Capt. F. Warden, to command; Purser, G. H. 
Montray.—To the Dragon, steam-frigate, at Portsmouth, for the Mediterranean, 
Capt. H. W. Giffard, to command; Lts. A. r and W. E. Stone; Parser, J. 
W. Ozzard; Surgeon, H. J. Domville ; Chaplam, W. Whitmarsh.—To the Su- 
perl, 80, in the Mediterranean, Commr. J. McNeil Boyd, vice Horton-—To the 
Salamander, steam-sloop, Lt. E. R. Maunsell.—To the Dauntless, 24, screw 
steam frigate, Capt. E. Pellew Halsted, grandsun of Lord Exmouth, to command. 
—Commr. T. H. Lysaght, in the command of the Phenix screw steam sloop, on the 
coast of Africa, vice Wodehouse, superceded at his own request. 


The Britannia, 120, at Portsmouth, is to hoist the Rear Adm. Superintendent's 
flag, in place of the J7/ustrious, 72.—The Victoria and Albert, Royal yacht, ‘f 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, and the Stromboli, 6, steam-sloup, Com. Lord A.W. 
Beauclerk, arrived at Portsmouth on the 31st ult., from their trip to Lisbon, Gib- 
raltar, and other parts. The yacht is represented to have behaved well; and to 
have proved very fast. Both qualities were, however, tested last year, when Her 
Majesty visited Ireland.—The Marquis de Souza Lisboa, of the Brazilian navy, 
joins the Foz, 42, for instraction.—The T'ricomalee, 25; Capt. R. L. Warren, has 
arrived home from the West Indies, and will be paid off.—The Appollo, troop ship 
with the 95th Regt. on board, arrived at Spithead from ty Kong and the Cape, 
on the 5th inst. Sixty men of the 95th died on the voyage, from dysentery.— 
Kestrel, 6, from Rio, has arrived at Plymouth.—We observe by Admi order 
of the 17th July, that certain privileges, as regards cabins and messing, have been 
ounted to Assistant-Surgeons. The matter has at different times excited much 

iscussion in Parli t 

Inthe passage up from Cape Farewell, the Straits were found to be tolerably 
clear, the extreme of the stream of “land ice” having been met with about the lati- 
tude of that place on the 30th ult.; and that of the stream from the “ pack” in lati- 
tude 66 snd longitude 56 west on the 11th inst. Bergs were not very numerous 
until this date, from which up to the time of our arrival they were found in consid- 
erable numbers.—Being unable to obtain at this place any information as to the 
state of the ice further to the northward, Captain Ommaney visited the Danish set- 
tlement at Lively, isle of Disco, and states, “ the season is considered fairly open, 
no teen found or information obtained of the missin, Is; the éx- 
pedition under the charge of Mr. Penny communicated with that place on the 2nd 
ult., all well, and great civility and attention were shown to him by the authorities 
there, who promised that any records met with or information procured should be 
preserved and forwarded.’’—It is my present intention in proceeding to the north- 
ward to communicate with Operniwick for the purpose of obtaining any informa- 
tion that may be there; as well as asupply of Esquimaux boots, very desirable for 
travelling parties.—I regret to say that of the six bullocks brought from England b 
thetransport five died during the passage. The vessels composing the expedi- 
tion may be considered in every way efficient; and it is with much pleasure and 
satisfaction that I report that excellent health and spirits, good will, and unanimity 
prevail throughout. 


THe COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN THE PactFic.—lIt is strongly reported that 
Rear-Adm. Superintendent Prescott, C.B., of Portsmouth Dockyards, will succeed 
Rear-Adm. Hornby, C.B., as Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific station; and that 
Rear-Adm. the Hon. M. F. F. Berkeley, C.B., M. P., for Gloucester, and one of 
~ Lords * the Admiralty, will succeed Adm. Prescott as Superintendent at 

ortsmouth. 


THE MEDITERANEAN CoMMAND.—It is now stated that Sir William Parker 
being within two of the full Admiralty List, will retain the Command-in-Chief of 
the Mediterranean, until his promotion., 


Tue CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN THE West InDtes.—It is also reported that 
Vice-Adm. Sir Charles Malcolm, who was a candidate for the West India com- 
mand when the Earl of Dundonald was appointed, is likely to succeed the Noble 
and Gallant Earl next January, in command of that station. 


Obituary. 


On the 25th of May, at Fort William, Calcutta, aged 31, Major E. F. Edwards, 
H. M.'s 70th Regiment, son of the Rev. John Edwards, Canon of Durham.—Late- 
ly, in his 80th year, Sir J. Colles Meredyth, Bart., of Greenhills, county Kildare, 
—On the 3rd inst., aged 80, the Hon. John Wingfield Stratford of Addington 
Place, Kent, son of the third Viscount Powerscourt, and formerly a Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Army.—On the 2d inst., at her apartments in Hampton Court Palace, Lady 
Albinia Cumberland, daughter of the third Ear! of Buckinghamshire, and daugh- 
ter-in-law of Cumberland, the celebrated dramatic author.—At her seat, Walling- 
ton Hall, Norfolk, on the 2d inst., Mrs. Eliza Peel, widow of the late Robert Peel, 
om. and aunt of the lately deceased Sir Robert.—At Dugshai, in India, of fever, 
on the 2d of June, , H. C. Fraser, of H. M. 22d Regt., only son of the late 
Capt. H. C. Fraser, of H. M. 1st, or Royal Regt—At Peekham, Surrey, Commr. 
R. L. Hicks, R. N.—In N. S.Wales, Lt. M. M. Moriarty, R. N.—At Saleombe, 
Comnar. G. Morritt, R.N.—On the 6th inst., at Clevedon, Somersetshire, Colonel 
Charles Parker Ellis, late of the Grenadier Guards, aged 56 














URSE WANTED.—A respectable English woman, with good recommendations 
can hear ofa situation by applying at this office. 





ISS HAINES respectfully announces that her SCHOOL, No. 10 Grammercy Park, 

East 20th Street, will be reopened September 9th |second Monday.| Circulars may 

be obtained at Messrs, Doremus & Nixon’s, corner of Nassau and Liberty Streets, or at 
Messrs. C. S. }rancis & Co.'s, 252 Broadway, aug 21 





TATE OF NEW YORK, Secrerary’s Orrice, Avsany, August 15, 1350.—To the 
S Sheriff of the City and ogy Fy New York :—Sir—Notice is hereby given that at the 
General BJection to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the follo: officers are to be elected, to wit: A Governor in p'ace of 
Hamilton Fish; a Lieuten vernor in place of George W. Patterson : a Canal Commis- 
sionerin place of Jacob Hinds; an Inspector of State Prisons in place of David Ley 4 
a Clerk of the Court of Appeals in place of Charles S. Beuton; a Representative in the 
Congress of the United , for thoSd, 4th, 5th. and 6.h districts, in place of J, Phillips 
Phonix, Walter Underhill, George Briggs and James Brooks, County Officers to be eiect- 
ed for said County—Sixteen Members of Assembly ; # District Attorney in place of John 
McKeon. All of whose terms of office will expire on the iast day of December next. And 
aiso a City. Judge, in pursuance of chapter 205, Laws of 1850, The electors throughout the 
State = to vote for or ust the sae of es — : f. Ln} oy ery 
Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 25, 1849, anc ac 
amend the act outitied an act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 
April Li, 1849. a . 

vy, 
ours, Respecifully, - :1sTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State, 
— 


Snerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 135). 


The rtify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the General Election to be 
held a hes aSanecceding the first Moose of November next, received thisday from the 
or, cretar tate. 
Hon. Christopher. Morgan, Secretary 0 THOMAS CARNLEY, 


Sheriff of the City and County cf New York. 


N. B: All the public newspapers within this County will piease publish this notice once 
in each week until the election, and send in their bills for advertising the same as soon as 
the election is over, 80 that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors ad passed for 


payment. aug 24 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY. 
LATE ADDITIONS, 


Coleridge’s Esssys—2d series of ‘The Friend.” 
Wordsworth's preaie ja Poem.] 


iam. 
De Qui  Optuns Eate bey i 
ncey's r 
Leigh Hunt's Autobiograrhy 
Beatiie’s Life of T, Campbel 
Francis’ Characters of the Stock Exchange. 
Sydney Smith's Moral Philosophy. 
7 erman’s Optimist. 
The Lorgnette, 2d Edition. 
y 





Downing’s be 5 7d Houses. 

Davie’s Logicof Mathematics. 

Sichel’s Spectacies ; their uses and abuses. 
With all other new publications of interest. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH, THIS DAY, 


DICKENS'S DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
With the Illustrations, No. xvt. Price 121-2 cents 
“ Dickens, in his ‘ David Co eld,’ is nobly maintaining and exelting his reputation : 
be has done nothing better thet ties Pure in word and thought, and stern fa its morality, its 
humanity is its noblest and most essential characteristic.”— me. 
Also, Vol 1, [comprising th first half of the work,] with all the illustrations. Cloth gilt, 
$1,25; without the plates, $1, 
DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
No. XX, Price 6 cents. Subscriptions received for the work , $3 per annum. 
“ Full to the brim of useful and fener matter. We know ofno more readab!e, no more 
Pp no more preservable seri biication than the * Household Words’ They 
° to be familiar in tne mouths and on the tables of everybody in this country as well as 
in England, information conveyed through the medium of amusement.”— £xpress. 
ALSO, NOW READY. 
THE BERBER, by the author of “ Kelo: lab.” 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 
Ly oor PILGRIM ILLUSTRATED, with nearly 300 exquisite designs. 8vo. 
el 





aug. 24 





RURAL HOURS, by aLady. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 

HAWTHORNE’S MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
IRVING'S CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 12mo. cloth, 

GOETHE’S TRUTH AND POETRY FROM MY OWN LIFE. 


IN THE CHANCERY OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


E Augusta Bakewell, John W. Baker,and Mary Louisa Baker his wife, John V. Cole 
Aon his wife, Mary Eleanor Kemble, George and Benjamin B. Robson, Com- 
P 


Between and Jonathan C. Allison, James’G. A. Creighton, Catherine Cudbirth, Hannah 
Tice, and William Tice, Defendants. 
I pursuance of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in this cause directing me, 
ha W. Nutting, Esquire, one of the masters to re who were the next of kin of 
Ant Foye, asister of Martin Shier late of Halifax,in the Province aforesaid, gentleman, de- 
ceased,and also one of the de in his will, and also who were heirs of the 
said Martin Shier, deceased ; I, the said James W. Nutting, do hereby require all persons 
Pay to have any interest under the devisees and bequests contained in the said will of 
the Martin Stier, deceased, and also all reons claiming to be heirs of the said 
Martin Shier deceased. to come before me, said master at my office, in the Pro- 
vincial bem ny OY Halifax ou or before Tuesday, the 27th day of August next, and then ani 
there to “4 bu 





d 
make proof of their several and respective clai therwise they will 
benefit of the decree in DBenwes. ae 7 os 
n oo at Halifax in the Province of Nova Scotia Pegs ter ety aoe same. wee 
. Hartshorne, Solicitor ¢ . WwW. , Master m 
of Complainants. ‘ r june 
Fe LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
E. Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively on Sat- 


ye ip 
ungay A 24th, at 12 o’cl M., from her berth at the foot of Cana! street. 
° beth oovpred until a far 





For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. A 
ply to ’ EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall wrest. 
All letters must through the Post Office. 


The Steamer ATLANTIC will succeed the Pacific, and sail Saturday, Sept. 11th. 


ANTED.—An Enzglish lady, who is accustomed to teach and insiruct in all the usual 
, ranches of a lady’s education, wishes to obtain a situation as teacher in a respecta 
ble family. Terms made known on application. Apply to the Editor. july 13 


NEW YORK SOCIBTY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 


NEw COT AIG OUR Alphabetical ong Aan al Seacane of the New York Society 
rary with harter, By-Laws, &c. of the Institution, pages, large 3vo. is now 
ready for delivery. . ? ee ee 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


HE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves. Ithas been ten years before the 
T world with a constantly increasing sale. It is used hout the Union es the beet re- 
for eo oe aoe , and all diseases of the scalp, and also for darken- 











aaete the wth of the hair. It is recommen- 
: t medical men, to used with gentle friction in cases of rheumatism, 
swellings of the glands, tumours, eruptions, external inflammation. It is kept in 
the house of the , and in the rude hut of the frontiersman, as well as in the 
residences of our city merchants and mechanics, as the best application for cuts, 
bruises, burns, and the stings and bites of insects. For those enc 

which so distigure the 8 of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
&o be remedy, and no adult in the habit of epplyin the preparation according 
-othe the roots of the hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable orna- 
ment. little book which accompanies each bottle of the Trico 8 gives alist of 


to 

scores of of ite wonderful effects. Last; » itia the cheapest as 

oats efable pe for the hair and the skin now e the public.” Sold on 
the Principal Office, 187 Broadway, New York. sale by 
ru, throughout the United States, and Canada. Beware 

r per e. june 15—Smos 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived frdm Europe, among which is “Germania” b 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. : od 
The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school,.has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock PM. Admission 
25 cents ; Tickets 40 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. junez2—tf 


LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects 
OFiante, and ail ether Ennostay-cleo Pille for the lnstsetancous Destreation of Rees ant 
and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 
as , 420 Broad . she following gentlemen have used them in their estedlishments, 


have to 
D. D. Howard, Esq., Irvin Hicese: 
Coleman & Stetsoa, Astor House. 
. Thayer Cozzens, late of the American Hotel. 
reston H Carlton House. 
J. H. Roome, ’ po =yey of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the ma , ewise the first premium of the American Institute. 


barclay-street. 

—A. B. & D. Sande, 190 Fulton-st.,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklya 
Mesers. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. i8uig 
TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
ve for Rochester,every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 


at 10 
(weather ) 
ve Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 


will Ie 
ery Monday, Wedueniay, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’ciock. 
“Roval Mail Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. 




















may25—6mos 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 
apl 6 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


. 


estimation tn which it is held by the and learned, being one only of many 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 

Mr. Wim. Bogle—Sic: The preparation invented by you for the hair, as been extensive) 
used in my family, and they give it the decided ference over all other compositions of the 
It and beautifies the hair, clears the skin of all impurities, without 
ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 

compounds, * * * WINSLOW LEWIS. 


Tred stow the einaion toc Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 


skin or 
ofa good of hair. . . 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
This ar icle is diferent and far superior to invented for sha 
ing. ey mye Ati is detived ftom the Amole, or * hep Plant” «t Gelienia, an entiate eset 
Cy tae Tf es ede = and thus, the use of strong alkali, 80 hurtful to the 
is avoided. Its and t properties have the and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and , and has a fine, creamy lather, w’ 
Py ae i ty Itisa paeuees with Srapeerete emp. 
ready” traveller, or the « = rough 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
AIRES | RO: 
eru skin, t 
blooming Its equally eficacious in protecting the es from the hot suns 1 douner 
pre ey of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
the above articles have stood the test of thé strictest investigation, and are warranted 
to anything yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, vee money, ta all 


will be refunded b: 
7 WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the Vales. Giasen 
march 2—ly 


Canadas. 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. £. Mowrcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXanpDER GRreEwnoRNe, late Master of Ship Caledonia 


Heft 


Es 





Jan 19—1y 














LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 





M2: JO@CHN W. 8. BROWS will receives limited number of grin pupile desirous 
improv «themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practical Elocutionist.” 
MR HOWS has also made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
” Reader” will be used as a text-book. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 


119 FULTON STREET 


Hypsex & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, and os ee nt May ey) A ja apes of the — that 

to frame presentation for year in every variety o at 

Ti edea'onconmmelie tunis jan 5—i4 


COAL !|—COAL !—COAL ! 
HE undersigned en ge wry informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
‘Tiles opened ¢ Branc ‘oul Y i ee 8th Street 
intends r 


of his ard at95 Sizth Avenue, ), where he 
use the various kinds and sizes oal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 








Lehigh, Ash, and 1 Orrel adapted for the RANGE, Furnace, Grate, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for fi use, 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue, te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and t. jan 19—ly 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 
a don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
rs. 


OTMING..occerccccersecesesssvcess ooe-9.0s.till....10 
2...-till.....8 








Evening ....++ esses 


66 White treet, one door from Broadway. 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
very ty chaguan qelisetion ho Gus foe baberoaugehing evecs vertgty te ccpieepa Anta’ ‘Fron 
elegant e ‘or com eve style rom 
hislon Scpertanee in the fret establishments in Barope-he fe able <o erolasstantvenions 
of the alities in tone, touch, and perfect mech together with such improve- 
speuie as’ it thous ly for extremes of climate, in country. A list of prices and 
can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. ers for any piece c: b 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


HS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
guished member of the Medic: Profession of this city the following testimonia) of it 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

ays which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Efferveacent 
tzer Aperient. 

“Tm those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, di them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
Toes. Tro persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The ye age which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to genera] notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 


. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 roasureg. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnat-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C ,» Charleston. Hendrickson, yavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal at., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Siaets, 

june 





UIFS ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie-—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAX.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YoRK. 
John 8. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stou! 
2 ames sree, pean _— er, 
vorge Barc ache McEvers 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. : 
William Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
pina Bos Eau x 
‘ William Elliott. —— oe 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi. 

“ aon, a Report ‘of 1249, &c., can be had free Pf c , on application . 
and o 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 

the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


‘| [should any such arise] or othe 
Thirty 


rwise. 
days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of 2 
Bae Ui nited States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street. 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptaess and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M,, at 71 Wall S' and at the Office 
and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


of the different Local Boards 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan5 








THE CANADA LIPE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single 
T to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the te 
MTables have bes ly calculated from th 

‘ables have been expressly calculat rom the most accurate data; and the C. 
enabled, from its small expenditure, and the high rate of interest that money plies mn | P 
Cone, to o terms if comsrance Ee more srenesite than the low rate of interest at- 

nable on investments 1 ompanies an: ir erally 1 
— any regard to cafoty admit * -. se er oo 

n exact of its ogni ve is annually published by th 
forwarded to all who may be intere R er 7 ‘he Company end 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this rd 
nearly @ solitary instance J neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 

‘om petition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of  tedeles coal they may have made, and it further en to purchase 
policies for an le consideration after five or more full premiums ae been paid 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided 
Policy holders thus asgured sake ae Se 


poe feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 





Hf. Yearly! Quarterly 


Age, | Annual | ae Yearly | Quarterly; Age. x _f at Ye 
remium. um. 
| 


Premium. Premium. 

sd. (2 8, £0. 4. 2eal)ee04| 
2 | 117 4/019 1 | O9 9 2 |} 19M] 01 4) 0 7 16 
2% |22 9]11 10 Ol 2 25 i vr vw se fe Oe 
3 |29 3/15 2 012 10 3% 120 2] 10 7/ 0 0 6 
% |216 7/18 oM 9 35 26 4 183 8] @©12 1 





panies of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


THO ; 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1950 MAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 








HAVE, OPENED, AT 335 BROADWAY, the Broad: 

f Anthony Street, a new Restau and Oyeles "deteon, - Tank, com 
superb and chaste thing of the the. Eocted wit mye te mos 
ment twenty 
feetof nd, enables them 
of gentlemen vho m 





PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USB. 

ELLUC & CO., res fully call the attention of the public 
D fumed Esprits for hog 3 and Bath, so much used rdst cummer fae ee nowe Per 
and invigorating properties. refreshing 
> Fonts Vosene, « Peseagal, oictaee, yr de Violette, de de Wa 
*, e Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique, and Eau de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 


urope, @ large assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, P 


omatu. 
june 1—Simoe 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avene: aan Bue: ; ol 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
Z Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, callin ® He between 
and receive Mails and Passengers. to land 
Captains. 
AGIA. coe ceesseeeeee arecveces C. H. E. Jadkins | Hibernia......... eeseves 


A.B Niagara...... eereeees 
hoon Canada.....seecsceees 











oW.56. 
J eae 


These vesse)s carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard 
port side. © . side—red 03 
From 
AMETICA....+--0eeeereeeeenuNOWw YOrk..coee «e+. Wednesday, 
sseeeeeees BOBLOD,. ..40++s00-.-. Wednesday, 
Canada....... pamerpigeane ~ York..+++0++++.Wednesday 


++-July Sist, 









TREE.» vhs cdo Avctecsecas'l HON... cecccescee- eda, Kobebabed 
AMETICE...00eseeeeeeeeess+sNOW York vacescoces Wednesday..-c-csc-- Bese 
HDeIMIA.. + 0000s eeeeeeee eee BOSLOD + seeeers veeeee Wednesday. ...+..+..Sept. 18th, 
Asia .....- eesescccccce +++e-New York......++... Wednesday.........Sept. 25u:, 


Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.............. 
do insecond do do do sim 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl¢ will be charged on apes beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on ; 
AU Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OrFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD, Jr. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in ceusion wih British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York; the same will be dona 
in New York for Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 to’ 
T over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, ‘formert of the Great “ ee 
mander, sails re larly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW, every alternate month, The 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Gusgee, is appointed to 
take place on Saturday, the 7th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon, 
Cabin ge, [steward’s fee included, ninety dollars. 
8 cabin passage, « * fifty-five doliars. 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
i = TheS for fi d nd cab 
Carries a Surgeon, @ State rooms for first and second cabin passenger 
large, comeneneens. and = ventilated. ’ owe any 
or freightor passage, apply to 
july 20 , J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver Street. 
Parties at a distance are requested to communicate with the Agemt, before believing re- 
ports as to the berths being al] engaged. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 


OvecereceseeeesceseecD® 








ATLANTIC....... eee cccccccccccccccccececs secveceeseesCapt, West, 
PACIFIC, ccs scccccccsesecs eecccees Ceececccecccce eoeeeeeOapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC .cccccccrcccccce seccsccccccce eevcccecccsece seeeCapt. Luce. 
BALTIC..... CPocccccessogsoccccsesceseseese seescececess Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC....... eeccece Ceocccccccccs 00 eoeeesceeseses Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and » 
and their dati or p gers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price o 
e from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 
| 





No berth can be secured until] paid for. 
The Atlantic will leave ... 











iverpool 
“Pacific .New York 
6: ¥ oe «Liverpool . ood b . 
“* Atlantic » cccccccccccees NOW VOPK. cccccccccesenOpt. Ti 
_ es ” eeverseveveees Liverpool Seaee ee sept. 25th, 
** Pacific o ecccecscceren NOW VOPK..ccccscccces- SOpt. 2th, 
* ad es eowececcesese- mee 1 cecceseecseees Oct 16th, 
Aulantic ” eeccccesccews NOW VOPK.cosscescess e+-Oct. 12th. 
” 6 eteccccceccece Liverpool ..eeeseees eeeeOct. 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew* 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are si r, and the value 
—— expressed. . 
t e, @ to 
OF retgint oF passage, @PP'Y EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 1lth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 




























Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World..........-Knight, ,....+.-..July6....Nov.6....Mar. 6 )Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr21 
West Point.......0+6-W. H. Allem,..ee.**** De. ceeeeeeldcceevceel 5 
Fidelia.......... cecces Me ccccccccccsceelGreecces cel Oscecsess 16 
Roscius..... Eldridge.... 26 
Isaac Wright. arsl r.1 
Ashburton Bunting... +6 
Constellation. Luce .. ll 
Yorks! ° -Bryer.. +16 
Siddons... +.Cobb.. coeds 2 028 ot | ee | eres 
Columbia.... o+-Furber......+00-Sept. 1...-Jan. 1 ...May | |...- 
Patrick Henry....000- Deland «.cccccceccces:G.ccccces Brccccces cB |vcccetlocccces 
Waterloo .....cccocccoM. P. AMON, .cscoccce sLiccocescedbcccosscedl ooces QWB..eeee 
New York....00..++-CCOPper...cccveveccesGscccceeesIOsesccees 16 | Nov 1 
Sheridan .......++++-COrMiGh......+eereeeee. oecccceMBoccccces BB J occce Hocccce 
Montezuma.........-Lowber...... ooo 1.....Feb. 1...June 1 |....- 16...008 
H Clay....++.+-+Howland, .... sesseees 6. ccccceeBecvecceesG | oeeee 21..< 
John R. Skiddy..... Shipley secnece those ocpnablecassecs liebe. anéenh 26 
Oxford..... esse eeeeeGoodmanson siedibeséeant vA 
Garrick...... --Eldridge.. occcceDee . 
Cambridge ..........P see serseeeeNovi,.. . ee hey 

These ships are all of the largest clase, and are commanded by men of character ex- 
perience. Their cabin accomm 8 are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly ad to. on 
Price of passage to Liverpool....++-sseee:+++0* 
“ “ to New CER vnenceeessoenren rw iow 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezu: Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorksh' 
ambridge, and New York GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
Py : BARING, BROTHERS & 06, Taverposk 
nts for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. y, 
ops <4 . ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
d New Worl 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ati Clay TURN Ay: 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool, 
k, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 10. oo wy. 


RD, TIL. 
porrat SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY Pains va 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be posed of the following ships, w' will sue - 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the iSth and 28th, an Portsmouth 
on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Days of Sailing from 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from 
Devonshire, new, Hove Mae Sopt. 8, Jan. {June 23, Oct. aR, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, att ig ‘ “ Foe ao (Osi July 38, Nov. 33, March Js 


Southampton, new, Tinker, 





” 
June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 . 5 
“ 24 “24 ‘* 94) Aug 13, a April 8 





Victoria, Johnston, y , | ee 
. 8, March8 28 
| is Hadeon, Warner, oy Mors, Ms nf Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
_— , .8, April ? 
a 2 ~~ sata — ae? sas Re" alOct. 13, Feb.18; June 13 


d are commanded by able and experienced navige- 
wa Glee aie acini Bun, Wines, Stores, We, ar of tho Bont doch 
tion. 

t $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
ann ingane,“Wettha tne ekpinins nor owners of these packets willbe responelble for letters, 

a signed , 

parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless een eN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N.Y. 
Py 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londoa 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
S lst of each month, as follows :— 











ST. DENIS Bn TO tern February, 
ee ie Sepleiniverssreanee {ise Getter, 

rummr teats 
Wma fs eet ee 


i : : isite articles for the 
rst class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles 
south bes —t.- i of OT ity = cotamanded by men of experience in the 
ice of age without wines or liquors. 
trate. Mont to the eu scribers will be forwarded free from any cha 3 Be Darr actually 
’ 


: ‘ ents, 
incurred. BOYD & HI oa Wallet) 
aug 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 








